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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY.. 

Wednesday, 6th February, 1935, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdiir Eahim) 
in the Chair. 


Mr* Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): May I suggest, 
Sir, that for today and tomorrow the question hour be dispensed with to 
enable the Honourable Members to have more time to discuss the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Beport? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Questions wull go 
on today. If we cannot finish the business in time, then we will consider 
v/hether the questions should be dispensed with tomorrow. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

Introduction of the Statutory Eailway Board Bill in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

21. Lalchand Mavalrai: Will Government be pleased to state i£ 
they intend to introduce the Statutory Bailway Board Bill during this 
Session of the Legislative Assembly? If not, when will it be introduced, 
and why is it being delayed? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Government do not propose to intro- 
duce a Statutory Eailway Authority Bill during this Session and are unable 
to say when they will be in a position to do so. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will it be necessary to introduce any Bill at 
all for the Statutory Eailway Board in view of the Government of India 
Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That is a matter of opinion. 

Br. Ziaudditt Ahmad: I am asking the Government' whether in view of 
the Government of India Bill, they are contemplating to introduce any 
Statutory Eailway Board Bill at all or not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I said that was a matter of opinion. 

( 411 ) 
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Dr. Zianddia Mmad: I am asking for facts— whether tlie GoYemnient 
of India are contemplating to introduce the Bill? 'lA'ill tbc}" do it? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bliors: As at ],)resent advlsiM'l, I think they 
will. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if the Government of India were con- 
sulted as to putting the &atutory Bailway Board into llie Govenmient 
of India Bill and not leaving it to this House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Will the I:Ionoiiral)]e Alembcr kind- 
ly repeat his question? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I know if the Government of India were con- 
sulted before the Statutory Bailway Board provision was put in the Govern- 
ment of India Bill and the matter was not left to be legislated upon by 
this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am not in a position to disclose on 
w^-hat matters the Government of India were consulted and on what 
matters they "were not consulted. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: I am only asking 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Order, order. The 
Honourable Member has answered the question. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti: May I ask, then, what the Government of India 
now think, in view of the provisions in the Government of India Bill, are 
the subjects on which they propose to introduce the Statutory Eailway 
Board Bill here ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend will wait 
and consider the Bill if it is introduced, he will then realise what are the 
subjects which will be dealt with in the Bill. 

Mr. ¥. V. Girl: Are the Government of India aware that public opinion 
and labour opinion is against the introduction of the -Statutory Pt.ailway 
Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I u-m not aware of, that, but I am 
quite prepared to take it from 'my Honourable friend. 

hlOK- EMPLOYMENT OF A SiKH IN THE OFFICES OF THE BlRECTOE GENERAL^ 

Indian Medical Service and the Director General of Aromo- 

LOG-Y. 

43. ^Sardar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that (here is no Sikh employed 
either in the permanent establishment or temporary establishment in the 
offices of : , 

(a) the Director General of Indian Medical Service, and 

(h) the Director General of Archaeology? 

If so, whyu'^ 
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Mr. 0-* S»,Sa|pai: I would refer the. Honourable Member to the reply 
rh'en to part (a) of Lis starred question No. 240 on the dlst August, 1980. 
A’ here has been no change since. 


Reduction of Wages in certain Factories. 


44. "’''Sr, Ziaiiddiri Aliinad: (a) Are Government aware that some 
factories in India have reduced their vv.ages on the ground that in the 
revised Factories Act the hours of labour per week have been reduced? 

\b} What are the names of such big factories ? 

c 

(c) What action, if any, did Government take on such measures? 

{d) Is it not a fact th.at such action on the i}art of mill owners defeats 
'the very [purpose of the revised Factories Act? 

The Konourable Sir Frank Boyce: (a) and (h). I am not in possession 
of full particulars for large factories in India, but' in respect of tliose im- 
portant groups of which I liave information it does not appear to be a fact 
that reductions i'u rates of wages liuve been made on the ground that 
working liours have been reduced. In July last the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association formulated ti sebei no designed to safeguard time-workers against 
any decrease in wages on the introduction of the shorter week and to allow 
piece- \t'0i'kei'3 an increase in their dear food allowance to compensate them 
Lrr their probable loss in earnings. An all-round reduction in wages was 
recently the subject of an agreement in Alimedabad mills, but, I think 
[ am right in saying, that the reduction in the rates did not arise dircetly 
out of the change in hours. Where piece-rates are in force the workers’ 
eaiTiiiigs are bound to be diminished by a reduction in hours unless the 
rate of wa'ges or the rate of production is increased. 


(c) None. 

(d) Does not strictly arise. But as I stated in my speech, in this House, 
rjii the 17th July last, Government fully recognized that shorter hours must 

1 some cases involve some sacrifice on the part of the workers. 

Mr, Ml M, JosM: May I ask whether the Government are aware that, 
ill the United States of America’, ■ President Roosevelt has insisted, not 
< :::]y upon the reduction of the hours of wmrk, but also upon ivages being 

h, .creased? 


Tlie Honourable Sir Prank Boyce: Yes, Sir, and I am also aware of the 
' 'Wilts so far achieved by that experiment. 

Mr. H, Ms JosM: May I ask that, on account of the results so far 
■achieved, the Government of India will follow the example of, President' 
Roosevelt ? 


‘The Honourable Sir Frank Boyce: Certainly not. 
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BESTEUCTIo'l^r OF CERTxilN PUBLICATIONS BY THE CsNTE<AL PUBLICATIOH 

Beanch. 

45. '‘'Qa 2 i Mnliainiiiad Alimad Easmi: ■({/.) Is it a fact that some Gov- 
ernment publications including Quinquennial Keviews on the Progress of 
Education in India are to be destroyed by the Central Piildication Branch 
after the 15th January, 1935? 

{h) Will Government be pleased to state if any attempts were made: 

(i) to sell them at low price, or 

(n) to give an opportunity to various libraries and educational insti- 
tutions in the country to get them free of cost, before the 
order of their destruction? 

(c) If the reply to part (h) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to give reasons for the order of destruction in preference to their 
free distribution? 

The Honourable Sir Frank IToyce: (a) Yes. 


(h) (0 Mo. 

(ii) Yes. 

(c) Does not arise. 


DuiViriNCi OP Rice into the Madras Presidency. 

46. *Prol. [M*. O'. Ranga: (a) Will the Honourable the Commerce 
Member be pleased to state: (i) the annual net exports of rice from the 
Madras Presidency, and their value since 1914; and (ii) the total acreage 
of paddy, its production in the Madras Presidency and^ also in the whole 
of India since 1914? 

(h) Is the Honourable the Commerce Member aware of the fact that 
foreign rice is being dumped by land in the first instance into Burma and 
thence into Southern India? 

(c) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state (i) 
the quantities of rice Imported in every quarter into the Madras Presidency 
during the last three years; and (ii) the prices of paddy obtaining in 
Tanjore, Madras, Coimbatore, Bangalore, Bezwada, Cocanada and Vizaga- 
patam centres during that period as compared to the prices in 1913-14 and 
1919-20? 

(d) Is the Honourable the 'Commerce Member aware of tlie fact that 
the prices of paddy had been adversely affected by the dumping of foreign' 
paddy, and if so, what has been the effect thus produced during the suc- 
cessive half-years in the last three years? 

(e) Is the Honourable the Commerce IMember aware of any representar 
tions, ashing for legislation to stop this dumping, ' made to the Govemmenli 
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01 ^ Madras through the District Collectors, by peasants during the Peasants' 
i^ eeks in March and November, 1983, and also through resolutions passed 
m their conferences in December, 1984? 


(/) Mill, the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
(i) when and what representations have been received by him from the 
Madras Government and addressed by them to the Governnients of Siam 
and other countries from w'hicli rice is imported into Southern India: and 
{iij the stage reanlied by negotiations, if any, so far carried on with the 
foreign governments concerned? 

(g) Will he be pleased to place on the table of this House the corre- 
spondence betwecii the Government of India and the Government of 
Madras and also that betiveen the Government of India and the foreign, 
governments concerned ? 

(h) Will the Honourable tlie Commerce Member be pleased to state if 
the Government of India i.ntend taldng any legislative or administrative 
action to stop this dumping of rice into the Madras Presidency, and if so, 
wdiat action is proposed to be taken and when? 


Mr. G*. S. Bajpai: Mhth yom permission, Sir, I shall answer this ques- 
tion. 


(a) (f) A statement is laid on the table. 


(if) The Honourable ^leinber will Irad the information in a publication 
of the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics entitled 
'‘Estimates of ilrea and Yield of Principal Crops in India’', copies of Avhich 
are in the Library of the House. 


(b) Government have no information. 


(c) (/) and (ii). Statements are laid on the table. 


{d) Government have received representations to this effect but the 
exact interaction of imports on prices is difficult to determine. ^ 


(c) The Government of India have no information on the subject, but 
are prepared to accept the implication of the Honourable Member’s ques- 
tion that representations have been made to authorities in Madras and 
that resolutions have been passed. 


(/)? fe) (^)- The whole question is under the consideration of 
Government and I regret that the question of publishing the correspondence 
referred to by the Honourable Member cannot be considered until the main 
nroblem has been dealt with. 
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Prof. M. Cx. Eanga: Will the Honourable Member please tell us when 
the Government of India, addressed the Madras Government about this 
matter ? 

Mr. G*. B. Bajpai: They had a representation from the Government of 
Madras on the 24th December, if I remember aright. 

Br. T. S, S* BajaG: Is the Honourable Member aware that the importa- 
tion of rice is still continuing from Siam and it happened as late as last 
week ? 


Mr. G. S* Bajpai: I believe that imports are continuing. 

ProL S'. G. Banga: Is the Honourable Member aware that the prices 
are still falling ? 

Mr, G. B. Bajpai: My information is that a slow rise in prices began 
sometime ago. 

ProL S. G, Bangs: But tliey have now begun to fall? 

Mr, G. S, Bajpai: My information is that they were rising and not 
falling. 

Dr. T, S. S, Bajan: Is there chance of the Government of India 
looking into this matter in the near future and have they got any definite 
time-limit in this matter? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: I am afraid I cannot give any time-limit, and I 
would further urge upon the House to bear in mind that a Eesolution on 
this subject was moved only yesterday, but in view of the paucity of time 
it could not be fully discussed. It would be best if we were to wait until 
I am in a position to explain the attitude of the Government on the Eesolu- 
tion later on. 

Fall in the Prices of Agricultural Products. 

47. *Prof. M. G. Banga: (a) Will the _ Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber be pleased to state the percentage fall in the prices of principal 
agriciillni’al ]:-rodiJrts, such as paddy, cbolam, vdieat, cotton, groundnut, 
chillies and :)tber oilseeds since 1928-29 as compared v;ith'the prices of 
1913-14 and 1919-20? 

(6) Wiiat was the relative fall during the same period in the prices of 
the agrieultural products of principal countries, such as the United States 
of America, France, Japan, Canada, Australia, South America and Great 
Britain ? 

(c) What Avas the relative fall in the prices of manufactured commo- 
dities of India, the United States of America, France, Japan, Canada, 
South America, Australia and Great Britain? 

The Honourable Sir Josepli Bliore: (a), (6) and (c). I lay on the table 
three statements furnishing the information asked for as far as available. 
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Statement I showing the Index Nunih^vfi of "wholesale pnces in Calvtilfa {Prias in July 
I9li~10^^) for certain groujos of articles. 

Im- 


Es- porteci 
porteci articles 



Cereals. 

Pulses. 

Tea. 

Oii-seods. 

Jute, 

raw. 

Cottcui, articles, 
raw. largely 

rav9- f 
materials. 

mainly 

manii- 

actiired 

articles* 

Number of items 
included 

8 

0 

3 

3 

3 

o 



1914, End of 
July . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

1919, Annual 
Average 

161 

180 

105 

198 

115 

230 

169 

226 

1920, Annual 
Average 

153 

166 

78 

173 

104 

152 

146 

268 

1928, Annual 
Average 

133 

157 

154 

142 

100 

167 

140 

147 

1929 Annual 

Average 

125 

152 

140 

155 

95 

146 

132 

148 

1930, Annual 
Average 

100 

119 

114 

127 

63 

91 

101 

136 

1931, Aanual 
Average 

78 

SO 

86 

S2 

49 

83 

78 

124 

1932, Annual 
Average 

68 

92 

61 

76 

45 

92 

72 

119 

1933, Annual 
Average 

6G 

84 

95 

73 

41 

go 

71 

112 

1934, Annual 
Average 

69 

84 

131 

92 

39 

73 

75 

112 

Percentage 

increase ^ 

( 4“ ) or decrease ( — 

), as compared tuii 

:h 1919. 


1920 

— 5 • 0 

—7-8 

—25*7 

—12*6 

—9*6 

—33*9 

—14*2 

+ 18*6 

192S 

-_17*4 

—12*8 

-f46*7 

—28*3 

—13*0 

—27*4 

—17*2 

o 

1 

1929 

22*4 

—15*6 

+ 33*3 

—21*7 

—17*4 

—36*1 

—21*9 

---34 *5 

1930 

—37*9 

—33*9 

+ 8*6 

—35*9 

—45*2 

—60*4 

—40*2 

—40 *3 

1931 

— 51-6 

—50*6 

— 1S*1 

—58*6 

—57*4 

—63*9 

—53*8 

—46*1 

1932 

57*8 

—48*9 

—41*9 

—61*6 

—60*9 

—60*0 

—57*4 

—47*3 

1933 

—59*0 

—53*3 

— 9*5 

—63*1 

—64*3 

—65*2 

—58*0 

—50-4 

1934 

—57*1 

—53 ‘3 

+ 24*8 

— 53 * 5 

—66*9 

■—68*3 

- — 55*6 

—50*4 



Australia England and 

Country s United States of America. France, Canada. Argentina. (Melbourne.) Wales, 

Total Farm Total Total Agricultural 
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* Figure for 1931. 

f Percentage fall in October, 1934 as compared with 1931, 
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Statement III showing the index numhers of manufactured goo Is in certain principal 
countries of the World {1028 — 2i)> 


Couutry. United States of France. Canada. England. 

America. 


Fully and 
manu- 



finished 

Industrial 

faetiired 

Industrial 


Products. 

Products. 

goods. 

Products, 

Federal 


Bureau of 

Statlsticpae 

lOoniinion 

Reserve 

8oiit‘co ; 

La.bour 

genera) 0 de la 

Bureau of 

Board 


vStatistics. 

■France. 

Statistics. 

Bulletin 
(U. S. A.) 

Base .... 

1926=100 

1913 = 100 

1926 = 100 

1913 = 100 

1913 .... 

09*4 

100 

64*8 

100 

1910 .... 

130-6 


132*5 


1928 .... 

95*9 

*697 

95*0 

134 

1020 .... 

96 

669 

93*0 

132 

1930 .... 

8S 

571) 

87 • 3 

116 

1931 .... 

75 

464 

74* 8 

100 

1932 .... 

70 

380 

69*8 

97 

1033 .... 

74*8 

(December). 

380 

72*0 

(December). 

99 

1934 .... 

80*1 

351 

73*6 

103 

Percentage li uctuatioii 
ia 1934 in comparison 
with — 

(September). 

(August). 

(A-iigust). 

(August). 

1913. 

-f 15*4 

-i-2ol 

4-13*6 

-f.3 


(September). 

(August). 

(.August). 

(August), 

1919. 

—38*7 
( September ). 


— 44 * 5 
{August). 



Dr« Ziaiiddin Ali,mad: Is it not a fact that the prices of agricultural 
products have fallen during the last 12 months ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think that is so, generally speak- 
ing from 3‘ecoilection. 

Br. Zianddin Ahmad: May I ask if that is not a direct result of the 
policy of the Government in raising the price level of manufactured articles ? 

(No repi3?'). 


RECOMMEFBATIO^iTS OF THE CeOF PlaFFIFG CoNFEEEFCE. 

48. M, G. Uanga: Wi]! the Honourable the Commerce Member 

be pleased to state what steps the Government of India have taken, 
or propose to take, to give effect to the recommendations of the Crop 
Planning Conference? 
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Mf® O'® S, Bajpai; A statement is laid on the table, 


Siaiefnmt regni'ding the action faher on the BecommencJaticMs oj the Crop Flanning^ 

Conference, 1934. 


R/e e omniencla ti o ii. 


Action taken. 


That the present woiTd conditions in the matter of 
rice production he borne in mind by provincial 
Ctovernments vehicli niay be eontemplatinp: an 
increase in the present area under rice. 


This concerns local Governments 
to whom copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference 
have been forwarded. 


As a general proposition the Conference endorsed the This recommendation will receive 
recoininoiidat-ion ot the Sub-Ccrrimiitee of the the attention of the Central 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agri- Marketing Staff, 
cultural Research that the do-vrdnpmcnt of inter- 
nal markets, which was of groat importance, 
could best be pursued by means of the market- 
ing scheme now under the separate considera- 
tion of the Council. 


That a Standing Committee on R-ice should be con- 
stituted and financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. This Standing Com- 
mittee should concern itself with all matters 
relating to the production, marketing and general 
improvement of the crop. 

The Conference accepted the recommendation of 
the Sub -Committee that a Standing Committee 
on Wheat of the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research should be 
created on the same terms as those suggested for 
the Standing Committee on Rice. 


A proposal for the appointment of 
two Standing Committees — 
one on Wheat and the other 
on Rice, was placed befor©-- 
tho Advisory Board of the 
Council at its meeting held 
in September 1934. The re- 
commendations of the Board 
were accepted by the Go- 
verning Body of the Coun- 
cil at its meetings held on the- 
21st and 22nd January 1935. 
The Committees will there- 
fore be formed shortly. 


That the Government of India should consider whether The matter is under considera- 
an import duty at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per tion. 
maund of rice and 15 annas per maund of paddy 
be imposed on imports of rice and paddy from 
non-Empire countries. 

That it was wrong in principle to .suggest' any restrie- No action is_ called for. 
tion on inter -provincial trade within India. 


That the Government oT indii* .diould cunsiul:!’ the 
question of opening negotiations with Ceylon 
and British Malaya with a view to obtain pre- 
ference for Indian rice ; and that the Govern- 
ment of India .should consider v>rhothor the specihe 
duty imposed by the Ottawa Agreement on 
imports of rice from foreign countries to the 
United Kingdom should bo extended to paddy 
to the extent of three farthings per lb. 


Representations have already been 
made to the proper authori- 
ties through the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of 
preference for Indian rice in 
British Malaya and on |>addy 
in the United Kingdom. 
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iBth Feb. ',yS5. 


Roeommcndiit’’ on . 


Aet'io'i t-akoii. 


Tha Conference noted the undertaking given by the 
reprosoiitative of the Pvailway Board to the Sub- 
Ooinmitte.8 that where special rates wore re- 
quired to facilitate particular movements of 
special crops, the qussbion would always receive 
syinpathotic consideration ; and that the Rail- 
way Br.ard would consult iYgricultural Omoers 
and tiio new Marketing staff in connection with 
such propDSalrs. It was made clear thao where 
two or more provinces were corieor ned, they 
would all be consulted. 

'Ths present Avorld condition in the matter cvf vdiead 
pr<3Lluction and the fact that the Vdl-eat iTiiport 
Duty Act is an aanoal measuro (not pennanerd) 
are fcvro facts which sliould bo borne in mind by 
py*o\oneial Goveramonts which contomp/lato 
schemes involving expansion of the vrheat area. 

As regards internal markets, the Oonferoiiec fedt tlicit 
their dovelopmont could Ijesr bo pursued through 
ti'ie marketing seliemc now under the e.jnsidera- 
tion of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 


The Gonferonco decided tiia'C' while the Central Pro-"^ 
vincGS vcould go forward witli their programme, j 
the question of an extension of the area under i 
groundnut in India as a whole rdiouid be. eonsi- j 
tiered by the Oil deeds Conunitteo of tlic Imperial j 
Council of Agiiciiltiirai* Research. | 

' Tlio advice irhich tlio Coirference received was that y 
tlicwe was; ro(jm for the development of the cestor ] 
crop ratht^r than for its restriction. The Con- \ 
f-'-rfmee felt, however, that tlie materiel avail- | 
able unis as yob insutlicit.'nt for it to give r, f-ed j 
ttiid ar*' in tlio caiSCi or groundnuts, oo.mi (.r» iho j 
conclusion that the (fuestion should foe oyamined j 
by the Oil Seeds Committee of the linp^L-ial j 
Gt^aaeil of Agrlciiltiiral ResearCii. J 

The Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and Bengal are, in the order men- 
tioned, the principal grovv'e] s of linseed and they 
aro making dennite eJforts to increase their pro- 
flue.tion. On the' fncts stated above the Con- 
feronce oaiue to the coacdusion that each of thesv^ 
provinces eoiiid safely incroaso its acreage under 
linseed by 50 per cent. 

The question of external and internal markets for rape, 
mustard, and sesamum had not so far been exa- 
mined in detail and though the sub-ccaxirnittce 
had roeommended that there was room for cau- 
tious expansion, the Conference came to the 
conclusion that the Oil Seeds Committee of tho 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research should 
examine the question before a definite lead to 
the cultivator could foe given. 


The Agents of Railways were 
asked to take necessary steps 
in the matter in eonsulttrtion 
with Provincial Directors of 
Agriculture and Marketing 
Ofticers and local Govern- 
ments were requested to 
instruct Provincial Officers to 
get into toiicli with the 
R aiiway s c o neon le d . 


This concvorns local Governments 
to whom copies of the pro- 
ceedings have been supplied. 


Attention is invited to Govern- 
ment of India (Impori a I Coun- 
cil of Agriciiitii'ral Research 
Department) Riesoliiiion of 
January 10th, 1935, wbieli 
was published in tho Gazette 
of India- dated the 12th, 
January, 1935. 


These roeommendations will be 
placed before the next meet- 
ing of tho Oil Seeds Oommittc© 
of the Imperial Coimcil of 
Agricnltiira 1 Researcli. 


Copies of the procoediogs of the 
Copference have been for- 
warded to the local Gr,vern- 
m©nts. 


This will bo placed before the 
next meeting of the Oil Seeds 
Committee of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultiii-al Re- 
search. 
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.yCilSTiOXS AXD ANSWERS. 


xAction taken. 


The Contcreoce eaiiie to tlw eontlusion t'hat in regard This subject will be placed before 
to the fc'ugerc it r.e crop*, _ as in regard to cotton, the the Sugar Conamittee of the 

qiiostiori of the lulvisability or otherwise of Council for discussion at its 

further extension stiould bo left to the Oonimit- next meeting, 

tee already enriStl tided. 


The eoncliisioii reached was that there vras ample 
scope for an extension of area under tobacco, 
Tirovided that it iras of the right type ; but that 
it was iinlikeiy that the extensicsn of area could 
within any hu'O'Seeabie future be so great as to 
make any appreciable difference in the relative 
iniporianee of crops in India. For those who 
wove pi't, ‘peered a^nd v;ero able to develop the light 
bright type of tfjhaeco there vras ecciiomie advan- 
tage in an. extension of area mul progress was 
being made in this direction. The Cfonfercnce 
rioted that questions relating to this crop would 
sliorrly be considered by a Tobacco Cc-mmittee 
of the Impeiiiil Council of Agricultural Besearch. 


An ad hoc Committee of experts 
(ofS.cials and non-offieials inter- 
ested in the crop) met in 
September 1934, A copy of 
this Committee’s report and 
of a statement showing the 
recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Board on th© report 
and the action taken thereon, 
ha.ve been placed in the 
library of tho House. Th© 
Governing Body of the Coun- 
cil at its meeting held in 
January 1935 accepted these 
recommendations. 


The ConferenC'^ recomniends that the questiun of a On tlio recommendation of the 
prcd/-''eti\’e duty on all imports of dairy products Standing Dairying Commi tte© 

should be e.xamined by the Tariff Board. of the Imperial CoiiiiciJ of 

Agricultural Research a 
statement of the case for a 
protect'h^e duty on imported 
butt.’r is being prepared. 
The question of the protec- 
tive duty on other dairy 
products v/ill also be consi- 
dered in the same connectioin 


The Conference endorsed the opinion of the Sub-" 

Committee of the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research that statistics 
in respect of Cereals other than rice and wheat, 
specially barley, jo war, Bajra, Maiae and gram 
(including pulses) were oxtreme.b'" insufdeient 
and that the possibility of including the crops 
mentioned under this head in the Ail India Fore- 
casts should be examined. 

In this connection might also perhaps be noted the J-These recommendations are under 
following recommendations to improve agricul- examination, 

tural statistics in India which the Director General 
of Commercial, Intelligence and Statistics 
promised to consider : — 

(y*) that in th© monthly .rail-borne trade returns 
figures should be given by trade blocks 
instead of by provinces only, ;, also, that 
the value of commodities should be given 
if practicable; and 

(u) that th© railway freights for agricultural 
commodities from and to representative 
centres should be published in the weekly 
Indian Trade Journal. 
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Recommendations of the Taxation Enqhiby’ Committee. 

49. *^Prof. "M. G-, Eanga: Will Government be pleased to state the steps 
so far taken bv them to implement tlie recommendations of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee of 1926 and the eheet, actual or estimated, in terms 
of money which has been produced by such steps upon the burden of 
direct and indirect taxes? 

The Honourable Sir James O-rigg: The recommendations of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee related not only to central tazmdion but also 
to Provincial and local taxation, which are of course, primarily the coneeni 
of the Provincial Governments and local authorities. So far as they were 
concerned with the distribution of the different sources of revenue between 
Central and Provincial, their recommendations have since been superseded 
by those of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament. Several of the 
Committee’s recommendations with regard to central taxation have, how- 
ever, been accepted by the Govermneiit of India and effect has been given 
to them by the Legislature from time to time. I may mention the aboli- 
tion of the exp>ort duty on tea and on hides, the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty, the imposition of income-tax on the income derived by tea 
planters from manufacture, the re-grading of the income-tax, and the 
lowering of the limit for super-tax to Rs. 30,000. It is not possible to give 
an estimate in terms of money of the effhct produced on the payers of 
direct and indirect taxes by the acceptance of the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

Prof, N. G, Eanga: What action has been taken so far by the Govern- 
ment of India on the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that the income from agricultural sources should be taxed as an income- 
tax ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: Under the Government of India Bill, 
taxation on agricultural income is a provincial subject, so that the whole 
situation in that matter will be changed. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga: Is the Honourable Member aware that the Statutory 
Commission also recommended that taxes should be raised on such in- 
comes ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: As I said in my original answer, a 
good many of the recommendations have been supenseded by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report, and, as regards agricultural income, 
that is, under the Government of India Bill, a provincial subject. 

Prof. M. G, Ranga: How do the Government explain their failure to 
raise this tax even though this recommendation was made so long ago as 
1926 ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg: I liave enough to do to defend my 
own shortcomings without working to defend those of anybody else. 

Income-tax realised on Incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 

50. *ProL W. G. Eanga: Will Government be pleased to state the annua! 
revenues by provinces received by the Government of India by income-tax 
raised upon incomes of Es. 1,000 and above up tO’ Es. 2,000 ever since,, 
that rate has been imposed? 

Mr. A. J. Eaisman: A statement is laid on the table. 
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Statement showing collection of income-tax in the various provi7ices from incomes 
between Es, t/JOO cind Es, 2^000 during the years 19S1-S2 to 


Provinces, 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 


Bs. 

B,s. 

Bs. 

1. Madras . . . . . . . . j 

l,9i,0GS ! 

0,00,286 

11,10,6 2 ' 

1 

2. Bombay . . . . . . . ; 

5/^8,629 

18,02,559 

18,14,388 

3. Bengal 

3,33,120 ; 

10,72,678 

9,51,690 

4, ‘Uiiitefl 'Provinces . . . . , . | 

■,G3,7S3 

0,32,030 

0,48, ,51.5 

5. I'lmjab ........ 

1 ,49,042 

<7 OO ! QJ 

■0,33,325 

6. Burma 

1,36,900 

4,55,423 

6,30,955 

7. Bihar and Orissa ...... 

1,08,245 j 

3,74,324 

3,35,946 

8. Central Provinces ...... 

72,865 

i 4,25,041 

4,28,692 

9. Assam ........ 

1P376 

1 ' 1,22,703 

^ 98,361^ 

10. N.-W. P. Province ...... 

1 18,680 

80,136 

67,928 

11. Delhi . . . . . . ... 

1 10,560 

42,060 

1,75,334 

Central Departments, e.r/., Military, R>ailway, Posts 

j 1,15,640 

2,76,928 

9,75,336 

and Telegraphs and Minor Administrations. . . . . 

j 

■' “ ■ ' - 

• • 


1 17,34,926 

1 

69,73,048 

1 

82,61,097 


Mr, Laldiand Mavalrai: May I know, from the Honourable Member^ 
what are the expenses for the collection of this lower rate of income-tax'?’ 
Is that information also, .contained in that statement ? : 


Mr, A. J. Eaisman: That information has not .been asked for in the 
question. If the Honourable Member wants that information, I, should 
be glad if he would put down a question on the paper. 

Prof, N, G*. Eanga: What is the number of people who have been 
assessed under this head ? ■ - - ■ 

Mr, A. J. Raisman: That also is not in the statement. It has not been 
asked for. 

Prof, G. Eanga: Did the Government think it worth while to raise 
this income-tax on such a large number of people only to collect such a small 
sum ? 

Mr. A. J, Eaisrnaa: The amount involved in this tax is certainly very 
appreciable. 
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Investigations made into the Costs of Cultivation of Crops. 

51. n. G-. “Sanga: Will the Honourable the Coruiiierce i^vlember 

be pleased to state in what parts of the countiy, for v.'hat crops and at what 
cost per each centre were investigations luacle by the Imperial Coiirnril of 
AgTicultural Eesearcli into the costs of cultivation, and also to place on 
the table of this House the results of such investigations made ])\' the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eeseareh? 

Mio G* S. Bajpai: A statement is laid on the table. The enquiry which 
is financed jointly by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearcli and 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee is spread over a period of three 
years. Its results are not yet available. 


Statement regarding investigation made bij Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
into the costs of cultivation of crops. 


Where investigations are conducted. 

Crops 
included 
in the 
enquiry. 

Estimated cost 
per Province 
or State. 

Province or State. 

District or tracts. • 

For 

one 

year. 

For 

3i 

years. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

I, Punjab 

1. Jullundur . . , • . 

The- primary. 

19,260 

67,410 - 


2. Ly allpur. 

object is to 




3. Gurdaspur, 

find out the 



H. United Provinces 

1. Meerut Tract 'A '• 

■ cost of cultiv'a-. : 

14,940 

52,290 


,2. Rohilkhand; 

tion ;of ■ sugar- 




3.. Gorakhpur 

■ can© and cotton 



III. Madras . 

1. Viaagapat'am' ' . ' 

in the import- 

14,940 

52,290 


2. Coimbatore. 

ant 'Sugarcane 




3, Bellary. 

^ , and cotton 



rV. Bombay (Pro- 

I. Jalgaon ' . ' . 

growing tracts, 

20,460 . 

71,610 

per). 

2. Dharwar. 

• and the districts' 




3. Surat. 

included in the 




4. Poona, 

enquiry were 



V. Central Provinces 

1. Nagpur Wardha Tract . 

selected accord- 

14,940 

52,290 

and Berar. 

2. Berar (a) Plains 

ingly. As the 




3. Berar (6) Ghat. 

crops grown 


1 

VI. Bengal 

1. Bogra 

in the selected 

6,740 

1 23,590 


2. Birbhum. 

holdings could 



VII. Bihar and Orissa 

i. So uth-Bihar Range — ■ 

not be neglect- 

10,610 

37,135 


Patna. 

ed it was found 




2, North Bihar Range — 

desirable to 




Miizafiarpur. 

inel-ndo all crope 



VIII. Sind . 

Hyderabad 

ill the investi- 

4,580 

i 6,030 

IX. Hyder J3ad State 

Nandod 

gation. 

4,580 

16,0 3'1) 

X. I'liysorc State 

Scattered in dilXerent parts 


4, 580 

16,030 


of the State, 




XI. Baroda State . 

Bai’cda .... 


4,580 

10,050 
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'Prof, M, G*. Ranga: When the results are available, will they be placed 
iOn the table of the House ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Certainly, I will have a copy placed in the Library 

uf the House. 


IExpenbitube on the Maintenance of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and its Staff. 

52. "^Proi. G*. Ranga: (a) Will the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber be pleased to state : 

(i) the annual and total cost incurred by the Government of 
India directly or through the Imperial Council of Agi’icultural 
Research for maintaining the . Indian Central Cotton 
Committ-ee and its staff ; 

'(u) the nature of the work being carried on by the aommittee, 

{in) the nature of the relations., between that Committee and the 
■ various provincial departments of agriculture, and 


'(iv) the measures so far taken by Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments to implement the results of the investigations came 
..** on by the said Committee? 

(5) Will Government please state if they have directly or through the 
Indian €lotton Committee, tried to utilise, by offering to bear the .expenses 
in full (yt in part, the local associations of peasants to popularise • the im- 
proved methods of cotton culture, cleaning, grading and marketing of 
cotton, and if so, what associations have thus been utilised and by making 
what grants, and if not, do Government propose to utilise these local 
peasant associations for the said purposes? 


m. S. Bajpai: (a) ({) ■ Neither the Government, of-.- India nQr,:- the ^ 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ite^earch contribute towards the main- 
tenance of the Indian Central Cotton Committee which' derives its funds 
Irom a cess imposed under the Indian Cotton pess Act, 1928. 

(n*), (m) and (iv). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the Annual^ Reports of the Indian* Central Cotton Committee, copies of 
which are- available in the Library 'bf the House. 

(&) Popularisation of improved methods of cotton culture eleanincr 
■grading and marketing is primarily a matter for I cleaning, 

Committee and the Local Governments. The GoverSSb^S^ 
informed that the Indian Central Cotton Committee proStef the exte^ 
Sion and marketing, of improved varieties nf k ^ exten- 

.Agricultural Departments and Co-opela^ive Cotton sIle^ToeSfief For 
example, the Committee lia.s provided , a trained officer to J as grader 
adviser and biisiness manager to a group of co.-^ierative societies m Cdm 
batore district, which grow improved typos of Cambodia cotton “ 


Prof. 6. Eanga; Is the Honourable Member aware that no cotton 

sale society lias so far been oro-anised anvwhere ’ ' ■ cotton 

.maiketiiig of cotton? 


^ 

re ni Madras for the ].)etter 
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Mr* S. Bajpai: My information, which I have given^ to the House, 
is that a trained officer has been provided by the Committee to act as 
grader, adviser and business manager to a group of co-operative societies 
in Coimbatore district, which, as the Honourable Member knows, is in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Prof, M. G, Eanga: How long ago has this officer been provided? 

Mr. S. Bajpai: About a year ago. 


Legislation^' to believe the Borden of Eurai. Imurbtedness. 

53. "‘Prof. If. Eaiiga: (a) In view of the Goyerr-meiit; let jiidia's 
assurance that i'hc Provincial Goveriimcnts \vili be urged to iriiTOGiiei' the 
necessary legislation to relieve the leiirdeii of rural indebteduess, wi![ (gov- 
ernment be pleased to place on the table of this House a stateuient showing 
what has so far been done by Provincial Governments, .and the Acts passed 
and the Bills introduced by various Provincial I.egislative Councils by 
the end of 1934? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to introduce 
in the near future any comprehensive Bill to relieve the burden o! agricuh 
tinal indebtedness? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Ifripendra Sircar: (a) A statement showing the 
Acts passed and Bills introduced in the various provinces is laid on the 
table. The Honourable Al ember is. mistaken in supposing that the -Gov- 
ciTimeiiv of India have given' an assurance in the sense indicated in the 
question. Any such assurance would he incompatible with the 'relevant 
oonclusions reached at the Provineial Economic Conference and set out in 
paragTaph 5 of the Finance Bepartment Eesolution’ No. F.-16 fl) , (F.-34), ■ 
dated the 5th Alay, 19B4. " ■ . ■ 

. .: ,(b) For reasons which will be apparent to. the ^ Honourable Alember 
hmn ' a . perusal of the paragraph of the- Eesolution referred to , in my pre-' 
vioiis reply the answer is in the negative. ‘ , ' - ; R.. 


Statement shoiving Acts and Bills relating to Bnral Indehtedness passed hy and intro^. 
d'uced in the carious Provincial Legislatures^ up to the end 6f' Dece-mher, 193^. 

Acts Passed, 

The Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934. 

The Bengal Money Lenders Act, 1933. 

The Agriculturists Loans United Provinces (Amendment) Act, 1934. 

The Assam Money Lenders Act, 1934. 

The Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Act, 1935. 

The Central Provinces Debt Conciliation (Amendment) Act, 193|. 

The Usurious Loans (Central Provinces Amendment) Act, 1934. 

The Central Provinces Money Lenders Act, 1934. 
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Bills hifrofhiced (including Bills passed and awaiting assent on 31st Decemberj 1934.) 

Tlie Madras Money Lenders Bill. 

The Madras Bebt ConciliationL Bill. 

Bile Bombay Money Lenders Bill. 

The Bengal Tenant Protection from Usuiy Bill. 

The United Provinces Reduction o£ Int-erest Bill. 

The United Provinces Encumbered Estates Bill. 

The Usurious Loans {United Provinces Amendment) Bill. 

The United Provinces Regulation of Sales Bill. 

The United Provinces Temporary Regulation of Execution Bill. 

, The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Bill. 

The Central Provinces Money Lenders Bill. 

The Usurious Loans (Central Provinces Amendment) Bill. 

The Central Provinces Reduction of Interest Bill. 

The Central Provinces Debtors’ Relief BiU. 

The Usurious Loans (N. W. F. P. Amendment) Bill. 


Prof, K, 0*, Raaga: Is tlie Honourable Member aware that His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, while addressing this House, the other day, gave an 
assurance that the Government of India will do all they can to relieve the 
burden of agricultural indebtedness? 

The Honourable Sir Mripendra Skcar: If the Honourable Member will 
give me reference to the v/ords of this assurance, I can look into the 
matter. I have alread}* given in my reply that the Honourable Member 
is mistaken in supposing that the Government of India have given an 
assuranee in the sense indicated in the question. 

Prof. Ct. E^anga: Does the Honourable Member deny that such an, 
assiirrmee was given? 

Mr. President (The Honoiiral}le Sir Abdur Rahim): That is arguing. 


Te,ai)e Commjssioneus employed by the Goytt.nment of India. 


54.- M, Iff. Ra^nga: (a) Will the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 

ber be pleased to state hov 7 many Trade Commissioners are today em- 
ployed by the Government of India and in what countries? 

(h) For how long and at what annual cost have they been employed? 

(c) What are their functions? 

(d) Are they expected to make periodical reports about the prospects 
open in the respective countries allotted to them, for the development of 
demand for Indian agricultural produce, trade and industry? If so, 
do Government propose to see that such information from tlieir reports 
as is found to be useful and relevant to Indian pu-uisants, is published 
periodically in all Indian vernacular papers? 

The Eoaourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) There are three Indian Trade 
•Commissioners at present-, one each in England, Germany and Italy. 
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(h) Tlie Indian Trade Commissioner, London, has been employed from 
October, 1917, the Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, from March, 
1931 and the Indian Trade Commissioner, Milan, from the 1st February 
last The total expenditure on the ofSees of Indian Trade Commissioners in 
London and Hamburg is approximately £19,000 for the year 1,934-35 and 
’ the budget estimate for 1935-36 including the expenditure on the Milan 
office is £25,125 

(c) A statement giving the principal duties of Indian Trade Commis- 
sioners is laid on the table- 

(d) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, As regards the 
second part, Government have no reason to suppose that the Leports in 
cjuestion are not receiving sufficient publicity. I may add that the annual 
reports received from the Indian Trade Commissioners care supplied to 
recognised Chambers of Commerce, leading newspapers including some 
vernacular papers and also the Press Correspondents at the headquarters 
of the Government of India. The Indian Trade Commissioners also sub- 
mit quarterly reports which are published in the Indian Tr.ade Journal.. 


Statement showing the principal duties of the Indian Trade Commissioners: 

The principal duties of the Indian Trade Commissioners are : — 

(a) to answer trade enquiries which are directed to the development of markets' 
for Indian goods in the area for which he is responsible j 

{b) to compile an index of firms of good standing in his area dealing in goods- 
sncIi as India produces or is capable of producing for export; 

(c) to furnish commercial information directed to the development of [ndian 

export trade required by Departments of the Government of India or by 
Local Governments, by Indian States, by the High Commissioner for .India 
or by the Director Greneral of Commercial Inte-iiigence and Statistics. 

(d) to report spontaneously to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 

Statistics any local developments, official or unofficial, likely to affect Indiana 
trade ; 

(e) to visit local firms and represent to them the means of securing Indian goods 

suitable to their requirements; 

(/) to test the local markets for Indian goods by mea.ris of trial consignments if so 
desired ; 

(g) to assist, by means of letters of introduction and advice, visitors to Ills area 

engaged in the development of the Indian expjort trade • 

(h) to take such steps as are possible to settle trade disputes arising in his area 

invohing claims by inercliants in India; 

(t) to maintain a library of Indian trade publications available for consult.ation 
interested local enquirers; 

(;/) to organise exhibits of Indian goods at local exhibitions or fairs on lines 
approved, and Avithin the scope of funds allotted for the purpose, by the 
High ^ Commis.si oner or by the Director General of Commercial Inteiligence 
and Statistics, as the case may be; and 

f/r) to represent the possibilities of Indian trade by means of lectures, the display 
of lilrris and other suitable methods. 


Mr. Laiciiand Kavaixai: May I know from the Honourable Member if 

tte rej)orts are placed iu the Library? 

y The Honourable sir Josepb Bliors: I am almost certain they are; 
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Mi\ H. P. Mody: Will the Honourable Member consider the advisability 
of appointing a Trade Commissioner for the African market the necessity 
of which has been stressed so repeatedly here as well as elsewhere? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore; It is a question of funds. I do not 
think that particular office is under contemplation at the present monient. 

Mi. M. M, Joshi; May I ask if the copies of the reports will be supplied 
to Honourable Members of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I shall consider that suggestion, 

Mr. B- Das; Will the Honourable Member tell us which are the places 
under contemplation of the Government for appointment of new Trade 
Commissioners ? 

Tile Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: We have not yet gone into the 
matter. We shall probably consult commercial opinion before we come to 
any final conclusion. 

Mt. H. P. Mody; Do Government not consider that the time has 
arrived for implementing their promise that, as soon as financial conditions 
improved, thev w^ould take into consideration the desirabili[-y of making, 
an appointment for the African markets? Will they not make a provi- 
sion in file next Budget? 

^The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; I am not aware, Sir, that we are 
definitely bound to appoint a Trade Commissioner for the African market. 
I am not aware that ive have given any specific guarantee on that point; 
but the question certainly will be considered as soon as funds are avail- 
able. 


Mr. B. B^as: Did not the Honourable Member give an assurance in 
the lost Session of the Assembly that Government were considering the 
appointment of new Trade Commissioners? 

Tils Honourable Sir Joseph Bhors; Yes, Sir. The Milan office has 
been opened. 

Prof. Banga,: Have Govei’mnent considered the question of 

appoiirtiiig a Trade Commissioner in the United States of America ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; I have no doubt that question also 
will be cGiisidered when we come to soijie conclusion as to the opening of 
new Trade Commissioners’ offices in different parts of the world. 


Prof, G. Eanga; Has the Honourable Member realised that there is 
considerable difference in the mcunner in which the British Trade Cora- 
mission er in this country reports to that Government about the trade 
prospects for British imports into this country and our Trade Commis- 
sioner in London reports to our Government? 
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Tlie HO'iioiiiaMe Sir Josepli Bliore: Ho, Sir; I am not av-are of that, 
but if my Honourable friend can make any suggestions as to tbe iiiiprove- 
meiit of tlie reports, we shall be only too .glad to consider such suggestions. 

Prof. 11. G-. Eaaiga: Will the Honourable Member consider the sugges- 
tion that our Trade Commissioner in England should try to report to our 
Government about our trade pi’ospects In the same manner in which Mr. 
Ainscough has been reporting to the British Government about their pros- 
pects in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not admit that his reports are 
in any way or in any sense less useful than those of the British Trade 
Commissioner in India. 

Congestion in Third Class Railway Carbiages. 

55. "^Prof. M. G-. Ranga: (a) Will the Honourable the Commerce 
Member be pleased to state what steps have been taken by the authorities 
concerned during the last four years to relieve the congestion in third 
■class carriages of our railways? ^ 

(b) W'hat steps in future are proposed to be taken to relieve that 
congestion and on what railways? , 

(c) Wull the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
whether third class railway passengers have still the right to draw the atten- 
tion of raihvay authorities to the congestion in third class railway carriages 
whenever more passengers than the prescribed number are found in a 
carriage ? 

Mr. P. IL Eau: iU} and (6)'. From censuses of juissenger trains that 
are taken periodically by Boilways, it does not appear that there is at 
sont- any general over-crowding in third class carriages necessitating the 
‘adoption of special measures. I ll-ih placing on the table a statement 
showing the position on the 31st March in each of the last four years in 
regard to the numlrer of third class seats provided and the number of 
third class '•ns 3 cnge*rs carried during each of these years- It will be seen 
therefrom that vsliile there has been a decrease of 14 per cent, in the num- 
ber of passengers carried in 1933-34 as compared with 1930-31 the iiumber 
oi; third class seats is practically the same. 

(c) The right to draw the attention of the railway authorities to over- 
crovnling has never been questioned. 


Stateme7it. 


Year. 

! i 

I Third class 

j seatsonSist j 

j March. j 

Number of third 
class passengers 
carried. 

1930-31 .... 

. 1 1,152,117 

550,878,700 

1931-32 .... 

. I 1,159,491 

487,036,900 

1 

1932-33 .... 

. 1 1,147,631 

485,316,900 

1933-34 .... 

. . 1,143,695 

473,585,000 
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Iiient.-Coloiiel Sir Hen^" GMnej; Disagreeing as I often do with the 
Honourable Member, x\ili he inform this House wiietlier it is the intention 
of the Government of India to abolish second or intermediate class 
carriages and thus afford increased accommodation to third class 
passengers ? 

Mi. F, S* Ran: I am not sure if mj Honourable friend is suggesting 
a reduction in the number of classes on Indian railways. If so, that ques- 
tion is under consideration, 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That does not answer my question 
and is quite hypothetical . Will the Honourable Member give a reply to 
mv question? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In making his calculations that there is no con- 
gestion, did the Honourable Member take into consideration ail those 
branch lines Avhich are run practically empty? The complaint of conges- 
tion is only on the main lines, and specially on the fast trains? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have taken all the railw^ays into consideration and the 
figures that I have collected refer to ^11 railways- 

Mr. F. E. James: Does the Honourable Member suggest that there 
is no 0 vercrO'Wding ? I can understand that taking the average of all 
lines, and, in regard to particular trains, the average seating may be 
reasonable. But is the Honourable Member cot aware tliat on many 
of the main trains in the country there -is still tlie greatest possible over- 
crovvuling of passengers? 

Mr. F. R. Ban: J am not suggesting that there is no overcrow'ding ai 
any time and in any raihvav. There is possibly some overcrowding at some 
tiines and on some railways. What T clai}n here is that the position has 
improved in the course of the last four years. 

Dr. T. S. S, Bslan: Does this average of the ratio of tlie number of 
seats to the number'of passengers travelling on the trains evcliicle the pos- 
sibility of overcrowding at any time? 


Mr. P. E. Ean: Not at- all; I never claimed that. I only claim that 
the position in regard to overcrowding has improved in the last four 
years. 


Dr. T, S, S. Eajan: Vviil any further provision with regard to over- 
. crowding be mad^ by Government in view' of the questions raised here? 

Mr. P. R. Ean: If my Honourable friend will peruse the adminis- 
tration reports of past years he will find that, when the raihvays could 
, afford to spend money on the provision of amenities for third class passen- 
gers, they w'ere always ready to do it to the extent that they were able 
to do so. 
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POSTCABDS USED BY THE PuBLTC PES ANNUM. 

56. '^'Prof. G, Eanga: Will the Honourable the Couinieree Member 
be pleased to state : 

(i) the average number of postcards used by the public per annum 
when their price was only one quarter anna each; 

{ii) the average revenue derived by Government; 

(Hi) the number of postcards utilised per annum by the public and 
the annual revenue derived by Government when the price 
was only half anna each; and 

(tv) the number of postcards utilised per annum by the public 
and the annual revenue derived by Government when their 
price is three quarters of an anna each? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: No separate account is maintained 
of the actual number of inland postcards used by the public in any one 
year or of the revenue derived from them. It is impossible, therefore, to 

give the Honourable Member information which can be vouched for as 

correct. I can only give him information based on estimates of the 
number of^ inland postcards, including those of private manufacture, receiv- 
ed for deliveiyy and the figures I now proceed to give must be taken as 
subject to this very important qualification: 

(1) The I anna postcard rate was in existence from the year 1879 
to the year 1922; it is obviously not possible to ascertain the 
average number of postcards used by the public per annum 
during this lengthy period. During the last ten years of it, 

those from 1912-1913 to 1921-1922, the averages number of 

postcards received for delivery was 5281 millions. 

(2') The avera..ge revenue derived during the above period would be 
Es. 82^- lakhs. 

(3) The average annual number of postcards, received for delivery, 

during the period the postcard rate was 1 anna was 5551 
millions and the average revenue, Hs. 173| lakhs. 

(4) The average aniiual number of postcards, received for delivery, 

iimn t]'~e date the postcard rate v;as fixed at f anna to the 
end of the financial year 1933-34 is 4414 niillions with an 
estimated average annual revenue ox Es. 207 lakhs. 

Frol, G, liaiiga: Does the ITonoiirable Member realise that the in- 
come is going down as well as the number of postcards used since the 
prici? was raised to J anna? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir; I am afraid my Honourable 
friend could not have correctly heard the fgures that I gave. The average 
revenue derived during the period when the aima postcard was in force 
was Es. 82 J lakhs. The average revenue derived during the period the 
rate was half an anna was Es. 173-| lakhs. And the average revenue 
derived during the f anna rate period was Es. 207 lakhs. My 'floiiourabie 
Mend wdll, therefore, see that although the number of postcards has gone, 
'down, the revenue from them has considerably increased. 
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Prof. M. O'. Eanga: Does not that show that the law of diminishing' 
returns has begun to operate ever since the price was raised from | anna- 
te I anna? I will make myself clearer and say that when the price was 
anna, the income was 173| lakhs, and when it was raised to f anna, it 
came to be only 207 lakhs instead of 250 lakhs as it ought to have been 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): That is a matter 
for argument. 

Experiments into the Development op Tobacco Culture. 

57. *Piof. I’. C, Raiiga: (a) Will the Honourable the Commerce 
Member be pleased to state if it is a fact that the establishment of an 
experimental station to improve the culture of tobacco is contemplated ? If' 
so, is it in the Madras Presidency, and if so, will not such an experi- 
mental station be placed directly under the control and supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture of the G-overnment of Madras? 

(b) Have the Government of India been approached by the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company, Limited, for permission to carry 
on the desired experiments into the development of tobacco culture on 
behalf of Government? If so, have the Government of Madras been, 
consulted regarding this proposal, and if so, what is the attitude of that 
Government ? 

(c) Have Government so far considered the possibility and advisability 
of proposing to the Government of Madras that they should establish: 
their own experimental station for this purpose? If not, is the Honour* 
able the Commerce Member prepared to consider such a proposition? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: (a) A draft scheme is under examination by the 
Imperial Coimcii of Agi’icultural Eesearch which will consider what suit- 
ablf3 arrangements can be made for supervision and control. 

(7)) The answer to the first part is in the negative. The second part 
d'.’ies not arise. 

{(') The hi'adras Agricultural Department are already alive to the need 
for ex'p8]‘.i mental woik in tobacco. The scheme referred to in the ansv/er'- 
to part (a) is not in substitution of provincial work on tobacco but forms 
part of a co-operative scheme of experiments in which a number of pro- 
vinces will participate. 

PiOf, H. Eanga: Do Government propose to f)peii an exi')eriniental 
farm somewhere in the ]\Iaclras Presidency? 

Mr. G'. S. Ba4pai: I gather that propijsals for the establishment of a 
sub-station at Guntur, where cigarette tobacco is grovrn, is under coiisi-- 
deration of the Imperial Council of Ag-icultiiral Keseareh. 


Unemployment Problem in Inbia. 


58. Ealiadur MaMidnm Syad Ealan BakMi Shah: (a) Are. 

Goveiiiment aworre that uxieiiiplo^riient auioug the masses is creating great 
uneasiness throughout the country? 

{hj If so wdll Government please state wdiether any steps have beenr 
or are being contemplated by them to remove this complaint? 
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Tile HoaO'uraMe Sir Fraiik Moyce; The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given to parts (a) and (h) of Mr. Eameshwar 
Prasad Bagla's question No. 775 in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th 
Septembej, 1932, and to the discussions in this House on the 30tli Jan- 
.nary, and 6th February, 1934, on Mr. N. M. Joshi’s Eesoliition on this 
subject. '' ; 

Mr. Lalcliaii(i Mavalrai: Will the Honourable Member refresh our 
•.memory on that answer? It was given a long time past. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: I would invite my Honourable 
friend to study the very lengthy and exhaustive debate on this question 
in the House a year ago. He can hardly expect me in the course of a 
reply to a question to bring the facts and figures and other statements 
made in the course of that debate up to date- 

Mr, Lalchancl Mavalrai: Has any further step been taken since then? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: If my Honourable friend will study 
the^ debate, he will see the lines on which G-overnment are acting and on 
which they have since then continued to act. 

Mil ¥» V. O-iii: ]\Iay I ask the Government to supply information and 
statistics relating to unemployment in India? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Hbyce: I regret that I am unable to furnish 
tny Honourable friend the information for which he asks: he probably 
knows as well as I do thafc. there are no unemployment statistics. 

Mil ¥, ¥« Gdrie Are Governmeiit avv^are that Sir M. Yisw^esliwarayya 
has published a book in which be stated that there are 40 million unem- 
ployed in this country? 

The Honourable Bir Frank Hoyce: No: I cannot say that 1 have seen 
the statement to which my Honourable friend refers. 

liiu S, Satyamiirli: May I know if Government have taken or piopose 
to take any steps to relieve unemployment in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: I can only refer my Honourable 
.friend once more to the debate last year, and he will see what Government 
have done and what Government are doing. 


Re-Employmewt OF' Reteenched Staff of State Railways. 

59. *iaiaii Bahadur Makhdum Syed Eajan Baklish Sliah: (a) Will 
■Government please state how many employees, Muslims and non-Muslims 
(separately), w/ere retrenched in the Raihvay Department of the Indian 
estate Eahways during the past five years from among the menials, superior 
staS and officers, respectively and how many of them have so far been 
:.re-employed ? ; 
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(5j How 111:111^', BOW' iGcniits (Musliins and non-Muslims, soparatoly) 
were engaged d*iiring file above period and what were the circumstance^, 
which led to this new recruitment in the face of the surplus retrenched 

hands xraiting on the list? 

Mr, P, E, Eaii: (a) imd (h). The information in the possession ol 
Goverrinient is contained in a statement laid on the table of the othe:r 
House OB. the 20tli Pebriiary, 1933, and contained in pages 73 and 74 of 
Yolinuc 1 or ( eauicil of State Debates, 1933. Government regret 
they to tlie further detailed information required as it 

will C'l'itail C‘X ye ra'i Cl !?!•(,>. qy tune and labour hardly commensurate with its 


(Vc.cr5B.ir'LATf:D Appobs^taient of a Deputy Goveenoe fok Smi ). 

(w. Yahl Baksh liiaM Balsli Eiintto: Whi] the Honourable the 

ILhiuc .fdt’iiib'ur t'v (,'leasril xo state: 

(a) whetlier Government contemplate appointing a Deputy Governor 
for Sind, in pursuance of the recommendation made by the 
Sind Aclrninist’ration Committee, pending the inauguration 
of tlie ensuing reforms; if so, when and whom; 

(It) wliat would he ilio constitution of the Sind Government in the 
event of her administration being separated for the transi- 
tional period as foreshadowed by the Sind Administrative- 
Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Iiripendra Sircar: fa) The reply to the first part 
of the .l]o.nf)urab]e Meral.>er\s question is in the negative.- .So, farms I 
am aware, tlie Sind Administrative Committee made no such recommenda- ■ 
tion. 1 

(b) As ro,gar*ds the second I'jart I invite the Honourable Member s atten- 
tion to iTiC provisions in this respect in the Government of India Bill 

•' ■ ■ Grievayoes of Muslim Postal Employees in Sind'. ' ‘ 

61. Habi Bahsh .liiaM Baksh Bhutto;, (a). Will Government' be- 

pleased to state whether their attention has been draym to a publication of ' 
the Sind Branch of the Muslim Fpst and B. M. S. -Employees IJmon. 
entitled the S, 0. S., in which the conduct of the officers concerned in- 
respect of their treatment of Muslim subordinates has been seriously im- 
peached ? 

(5) Have Goveruinent instituted any enquiry into the grievances 
contained in the above publication? If so, will they please place the- 
papers of enquiry on the table; and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have seen the pub- 
lication referred to. 

(b) The reply to the first paH- of the question is in the negative. Gov-- 
ernment took no action on the publication as it emanated from a body 
which had not been recognised by Government. 
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Bad Coa^dition of tiie Tomb of Sultan- Mahmud Bakhei in Suekur. 

62. *IIi\ NaM Baksh Illahi Baksb. Bhiitto: Will (jovermnent ’do pleased 
to state : 

(a) wliether they are avRire tliat the tomb of Sultan Mahmud 

Bakhri is lying in a verj^ bad condition at a little distance 
from the Minaret of Meer Massum in Siikkur, Sind; 

(b) whether thej' are av/are that Sultan Mahmud Bakhri occupies 

a most prominent place in the history of Sind as her ruler 
for nearly half a century and a father-in-layc and Omerali of 
Emperor Akbar; 

(c) whether they are aware that the cost over repairs to and main* 

tenance of his tomb vrould be very small; and 

(d) whether they are prepared to consider the desirability of declar- 

ing it as a protected monument? 

Mr. C^. S. Bajpai: (a) The tomb of Sultan Mahmud Baldiri is not a 
^protected monument and Government are not aw'are of its condition. 

(6) I am aware that the Sultan was a ruler of Bhakhar but regret that 
I am unable to add anything with certainty on the subject of his rela- 
tionship with Emperor Akbar. 

(c) and (d). Enquiries are being made about the monument and if it 
k identified with certainty and possesses architectural interest, the ques- 
tion of its protection under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
iwill be considered- / 

.Mr. 'Lalcliaiid. Mavalrai: May I know from -the Honourable Member if 
‘the Mmaret of Meer Massum, as mentioned in clause (a) of the question 
is under protection? - 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have said that this particular monument, - of which 
' I presume the Minaret of Massum in Sukkur is a part>, is not protected. 

Mr. Lalchand Mavalrai: I believe -it is not a part, and, therefore, I 
"put the question. 

Mr, O. -S. Balpai: My Honourable friend’s' local -knowledge is greater 
'than mine: if it is. not a part, then all I can say is that even so the 
"information that I have, shows that it is not protected. 


^ Teansfeb of Siistdhis woBKiNa m the Noeth Westeeh Railway 
Workshop at Sukkub to Lahore ahd other Places. 

68. Habi Baksli Illalii Baksh Bhutto: Will the PTonourable Mem- 

ber for Piailwoys be pleased to state: 

fc) whether it is a fact that some months back a large number of 
staff working in the Eortli Western Railway Workshop at 
Sukkur were transferred to Lahore and other distant places; 

(h) the number of Siiidliis and noii-Sindhis involved in the above 
change ; 
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(c) the reasons for not detaining Sindhis in Sindh and for not 

shifting non-Sindhis to places outside Sind in cases in 
which they stood on equal footing in respect of qualifications 
and the nature of work; and 

(d) the mmiheT of Sindhi Muslims and Muslims in general, respec- 

tlyelj involved in the above changes? 

Mr* P. R* S*au: I have called for information required and Avill lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Selection ■ of tee Segretaby of the Indian Medical Council. 

64, G* V. Deshmukli: [a) Will Government please state whether 
the post of the Secretary of the Medical Council of India to be filled in as 
contemplated in section 9 (2) of the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, was 

.advertised and if so, in which papers? 

(b) How many applications were received for this post from Indians 
.and how many from non-Indians? 

(c) Who constituted the Selection Board and on what qualifications was 
.the selection made? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) No. ^ 

{h) Does not arise. 

(c) Government selected from among several candidates the most 
-suitable. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukli': May I know why it was not advertised? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The reason is that Government wanted somebody 
with recent and first-hand experience of higher medical education in Great 
Britain both as an Inspector and as a Visitor to the Universities : that was 
the reason why they felt that the field of selection was limited and they 
43hose the best man they could get. 

Mr, M, S. Aney; What salary does this post carry ? 

■••(No reply.) ■•••'■^^ '■ u: • ::: •• ' 

Selection of the Secbetaby of the Indian Medical Council. 

65. *Dr. O. ,V. Deshmnkh:. Will Government 'please state the name 
;.and age of the Secretary of the Medical Council who has been selected, 
and his special and academic qualifications and pay? If a non-Iudiaii has 
%een selected, what are the reasons for not appointing an Indian? 

Mr, G. S. Bajpai: The information desired by the Honourable Member 
is laid on the table. As regards the second part of his question, I would 
refer him to the answer just given by me to part (c) of his question No. 64. 


statement. 

Tile Secretary of the Medical Council of India is Mi*. Farquliar Macrae. He is 62 
years oi ac:e, and his pay is Its. 2,225 per mensem. He possesses the M.B., C.M. 
decree of the Glasgoiv University and is n Fellow ox the Association O’f Surgeons of 
G:i-eat Britain and Ireland. Befo-r'e his appointment as Secretary to the Medical Coiincii 
of India he was Consulting Surgeon to the Western Innimary of Glasgow, lie has 
'had wide ex]}erienee as an SA'amincr and as an official Inspector of Surge'ry in England. 
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Di\ ¥. Deslimiikli-: May I know Vv-'liether no member competent to 
take this job was found even in the Indian Medical Service? 

Mr. 6. S, Ba|pai: We did consider the names ol one or two officers 
of the Indian Medical Service, but we came to the conclusion that _ the 
importance of securing somebody with ver^- recent experience of medical 
examinations in England was paramount. 

Duties of ti-is Secsetaby of the Ihdiau Medical Coiimcil. 

66. '‘-Biu Cl\ ¥, BeslimtiMi: (a) Wid Government please state the duties 
of the Secr{?tary of tlie hledieal Council of India? 

(6) WliLiI are the duties ol an Inspector of the Council ? 

(c) Will GoVeinmont please state whether in India the Secretary of the 
Medical Coun.di has also been appointed an Inspector, and the reasons for 
doing the same? 

(d) Will Govenmieiit please state wdiether in any civilised country the 
Secretary of the Medical Coimeil has also been appointed its Inspector? 

Mr. S. Bajpai: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the 
Eegidations rtublislied in Government of India, ■ Department of ' Education, 
Health md .Lands, ‘Notiiieatiori, No. F.-4BG/B4-H, daded the 26tli Jamiaiyy 
1934, a copy of which has been placed in the Library of the House. 

{h) I would refer the Honourable Member to section 16 of the Indian 
Medical 0-ouiieii Act. 

(c) Yes. Under section 16 of the Indian Medical Council Act the 
appointment rests \ritli the Executive Committee and not with Govern- 
ment. 

(d) ,Yes, in Indica. Government have no information about other 

countries. . . : . . . . ^ . 

Br. d, ¥. Beshmukli: Can the Honourable Member say that in any 
civilised country tlie Secretary of the Council is appointed as an Inspector, 
except in India. 

Mr. G-.' S. Bajpai:- Well, I- have given my Honourable friend informa- 
tion about India wdiieh, I maintain, is a civilised country. (Laughter.) 
As regards other countries, I have confessed xny ignorance. 

Appointment of the Secbetary of the Indian Medical Council as oni" 

OF ITS Inspectors. 

67« 6, V. Destimnkli : (a) Will Government please state if it is a 

fact that the Aledical Council of India at its adjourned meeting held at 
Delhi on the 10th March, 1934, passed a resolution to the effect that the 
Secretary of the Medical Council of India cannot be an Inspector? 

(5) How’^ many members voted for this resolution and how many against 
it? 


Mr, G. S, Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) Fifteen for and nine against. 
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Br, G*. W. Desliiniikll': Can the Honourable Member inform tins House 
US to why the President w^ent against the decision of the Coimeii that the 
■Secretary should not be appointed as an Inspector? 

Mr« G. S. Ba|pai:, I think, Sir, that my friend has got a question on 
that subject later on as regards the appropriateness of the admission of this 
motion by the President. 

Meetings of the Indian Medical Council. 

68. G, ¥. Beshmukli : (a) Will Government please state if it is a 

fact that the Medical Council of India at its meeting held on the 9th March, 
1934, decided to hold the next meeting of the Council at the end of October 
or beginning of November, 1934? 

(5) Is it a fact that in spite of this decision of the Coimcil, tlie President 
of the Council convened the next meeting of the Council on the 12th of 
-June, 1934? If so, why was the Council’s decision disregarded? 

'Mr. G. S. Ba|pal: (u) Yes. 

(6) Yes. The date was changed to consider a matter of urgent import- 
ance and was fixed after ail inenibors had been consulted by telegi;am as 
to its siutability. 

.Br. G. V. Deshmukh : Can the Honourable Member tell me wliether 
there is provision for this in the Act, or a meeting can always be held 
according to the directions given by the Indian Medical Council? 

Mr. G. S. Ba|pai: Well, Sir, the position as regards that is that no 
legislation can provide for emergencies. When an emergency arises, it is 
for the President to decide, in consultation with the Council, what action 
-should be taken. 

I>r. G, V. iBeshiniikh : Can the Honourable Member tell rne what emer- 
gency had arisen when the Council had passed a Resolution that the Secre- 
tary slioiild not be appointed as an Inspector? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpal: No, Sir, that is not the point. The Council had 
made a Regulation on the subject suggesting that the Secretary shall not 
he an Inspector. That Regulation w^as submitted to the Governor 
General in Council whose ■ approval wars necessary in order to invest it with 
validity. The Governor General in Council returned that Regulation for 
reconsideration by the Council, and that necessitated a re« summoning of 
the Council. 

Br. G. V. Beshmukhi: Can the Honourable Member tell me what ivas 
the nature of the emergency? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: That, Sir, is presumably a question which can best 
he answered by the President of the Coimcil, of which my Honourable 
friend is a very' distinguished Member. I take it that the President came 
to the: conclusion that the matter of tbe appointment of an Inspector' was 
of such importance that he should call another meeting of the Council to 
^consider the matter. 


0 
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Admissibility ob Otherwise oe Motions at Meetings, oe the Indian 

Medical Codnoil. 


69. "Br. G. V. Desiiinukli: (a) Will Government please state if' it is a 
fact that under regulation 4 (1) (h) of Part I of the Pieg.ulatioiis made by 
the Governor General in Council in exercise of the poY'ers conferred by sub- 
section (^) of section 18 of the Indian Medical Council Act, 1983, ‘'h 
motion shall not be admissible if it raises substantially the same question' 
as a motion or amendment which has been moved or- withdrawn with the 
leave of the Council within one year of the date of the meeting at which, 
it is designed to be moved''? 

(h) Is it a fact that in spite of this regulation the President of the 
Council allowed, at its meeting held at Simla on the 12th June, 1934, a 
n i d ion P) f c moved by one of its members which raised substantially the- 
same question that was moved at its meeting held at Delhi on the 10th 
Alarch, 1934, namely, the question of appointment of the Secretary of the 
Council as one of its Inspectors? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the affirmative, wffiat steps, if any^ 
do Government propose to take against the President for Ms action? 


Mr. G. S. Ba|pai: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred 
to the replv given by me on the 19th July, 1934, to Mr. Mitra's question 
No. 122. 


Br. G. V. Deslimukh: The same question was raised at the time of 
the meeting of the Indian Medical Council in Simla, and against the rules 
ill the Act it viis declared to be out of order by the President. Can the 
Honourable Member tell me as to why this was admitted against the rules 
of the Indian Medical Council Act? 

Mr. Ct. S, Bajpai: Sir, the legal position was fully explained by me in 
reply to the question to which I have already referred. I v^ould onbr 
briefly mention for the information of the House that the question of the 
admissibility of a motion or the interpretation of a Regulation is hnaBj 
determinable by the decision of the President under regulation 22 of the 
liegulations. He exercised that discretion in that particular wav. 

Dr. G. W, Beslimiikh: Is the Honourable Member aware that the 
President of the Council was asked to take legal opinion on this, because 
it was a disputed question, and the President of the Council did not take 
this into consideration? 

Mr. 6, S. Ba|pai: I believe, Sir, that the question of the validity of 
admission was raised in the Council meeting, and my friend is also correct 
in saying that the President was asked to take legal opinion, but what 
action the President has taken, it is not** for me to say. I am answering 
the question as to what the legal position was. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmiikli : If ,the legal position was wrong, do the Govern™ 
merit propose to take further action in the matter? 
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Mr. G-, S. Bajpai: No, Sir. I think ni\'' friend is not correct in assiinung 
that the legal position is wrong. I jiave already stated that the decision of 
the President under regulation 22 of these Piegnlations as to the adniissi- 
bility of a motion is final. 

Mode of Appointment of the Executive Committee of the Indian 

iVlEDiCAL Council. 

70. *Br. G. ¥. Beslunnkli : (a) Will Government please state if any 
regulations have been made by the Medical Council with tbe previous 
sanction of the Governor Genei*al in Council to ]!rovide for tlie mode of 
appointment of its Executive Committee? If so, v^?■hen? 

(b) Will a copy of these regulations be put on the table of this House? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, under what rules and 
regulations is the Executive Committee functioning? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Government have received no regulations on this 
subject from the Medical Council. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to tht‘ reply 
given by me on the 19th July, 1934, to pai*t (d) of Mr. Mite’s question 
No. 12a 

Dt. G. V. Beshmukli: Is the Honourable jAit-mbcr aware that the 
sanction of the Governor General of India is required for every provision 
in the Act, and that, accordingly, even this sanction of the Governor 
General came for the quorum of tlie Council as ivell, whereas in this case 
no sanction has been provided for for the mode rjf appointment of the 
Executive ( )om i n ittee ? 

Mr, G. Sc Eajpai: I think, Sir, it would be best if 1 briefly rccajjitulaterl 
wluit I said on the last occasion after full eonsirleratiou and consultation 
with legal experts. Under section 18(2), a Ilegulation on this subject 
iniglit have been made, but was not made lay the Governor • General in 
C'oimcii. No Eegiilation for the making of appointments to the Executive 
Committee was in force at the time, but tire Council, in deciding to proceed 
in a particular manner, was not franiiug a Regulation under section 18, 
but rvas taldng an ad hoc decision as to the mode of proceeding in the 
al)SGnee of a Pegiilation. It was open to the Council in the exercise of 
its power to constitute an Executive Committee, and in the absence of a 
Eegiilatiori to take the action which it took in appointing the Committee 
in a particular iruumer. 

Br, G. ¥. B-eslmiiikli : Is the Honourable klernlrer aware that a very 
novel procedure of appointing the Executive Committee was started in the 
Indian Aledical Council? 

Mi\ Ga S. Ba|pai: AAmll, Sir, in that case my friend was a party to 
perpetrating a novelty. 

Delay in the Publication of Mr. Mbnon’s Report about the Grievances 

OF Indians in Zanzibar. 

71. G. ¥. Beshmukli : (a) Will Government please state why the 
publication of the report by Mr. Menon, about the grievances of Indians in 
Zanzibar, is being delayed? 


o2 
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(k) What steps do Government propose to take to remove the grievances 
of , the Zanzibar Indians, and what progress have they made in this direc- 
tion? 

Mr. S. Bajpai: (a) Mr. Meiions report was published in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, dated the 28th. January, ]935. 

(h) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the relevant 
portion of the address of His Excellency the Goveiiior General to the 
Members of this House on the 24th January, last. 

Dr. G. ¥. D®s!imiikli: Will the Honourable Member inform this House 
as to what progress has been made in that dire(4aon’? 

Mr. d. S. Ba|pai: The position is that we are awaiting the considered 
vie^vs of the Colonial Oihce on the representation which we addressed to 
them. We have .not yet got their reply. 

Dr. T. S. S. Balan: Have tl-e Government of India made twiy repre- 
sentation to the (h:)]onial Ooveriunonf on tliis question? 

Mr, S, Bajpai: They made a representation to the Colonial Oiiiee 
as early ns tlie end of November last. 

Prof. M. G. Sanga: Have they received any reply? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have already said tliat we have not yet got a 
reply. 

Removal of the Leoal I>i>sabilities of Women as eegauds Marriage 
AN i> Inheritance of Property. 

72. C*. ¥. Desfemiiikli : (a) Are Government aware of the demand of 

the wo.nien in British India for the appointment of a Commission to 
consider v/ays and means for the early removal of the legal disabilities of 
women as regards maiTiage and inheritance of property and to recommend 
such amendments to the existing law’s as wdii make them iust and eaiii- 
*table? 

(h) Do Government intend to give effect to this demand? If so, when? 
If not, Tvhy not? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) Government have received I'epre- 
sentatioiis on the subject of women’s disabilities. 

(h) No; because Government do not consider tlie appointment of a 
CoriimissioTi the pro])er way to deal with the matter. 

Dr. w. ¥. Beshmnkh: Can the Honourable Member tell me w’hetlier 
01 -* not iiliere are any disabilities, and if there are any, then is it not the 
duty of the Croveniment to proceed with the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: Sir, I think it is common knowdedge 
that women suffer under certain disabilities regarding inheritance and so 
on, but all I say is that it is not a matter which, in the opinion of the 
Government, should be dealt with by the appointment of a Commission. 

Munshi Iswar Saran: What other steps do Government propose to take 
for the removal of the disabilities which the Honourable Member admits 
are in existence? 
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Tile Honourable Sir Henry Oraik; The matter is one whiclij in the 
opinion of the GoYeniment, should be dealt with by legislation by means 
of private iMembers’ Bills. 

MunsM Iswar Sarant Is it not open to the Govornment to bring forward 
Bills themselves if they arc convinced that these disabilities exist? 

The Honourable Sir Heniy Oraik: The question is, it appears to me, 
a. very thorny one, on which a good many pr^ople hold widely divergent 
views, and 1 think it is better that it should be brought forward by way 
of a private Member’s Bill. 

MuiiisM Iswar Saran; Are we to understand that Government will in 
future only bring forward Bills about w'hicli there- is more or less general 
unanimity in the public? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: No, obviously not on all questions, 
but on matters in which social and religious feelings are deeply involved, 

I think that is the general position. 

Separation of Sind. 

73. '^Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the Sind Administrative Committee Bep^ort 1984, ])aragraph 
189, which runs as follows: 

“For these reasons, we suggest that an interval between a decision to separate 
Sind and the setting up of the new responsible Sind Government should be utilized 
as far as possible in bringing into working order the necessary administrative arrange- 
ments. This implies the setting up of a separate administration in Sind, not 
subordinate to Bontbay, of such a kind as vrill be able to speak authoritatively for 
Sind, and can be relied on to safeguard the financial interests of the Central Gov- 
ernment in all matters, but particularly in connection with the Barrage debt. It is 
outside our province to consider this matter further, but it must be clear to all 
that once a decision to separate Sind is taken, the continuance of the present form 
of administration any longer than necessary can hardly be satisfactory to Sind, tO' 
Bombay, or to the .Central Govei'rm'ent.''' ? 

(h) If SO, will Government be pleased to state when Sind is going to 
be separated? 

(c) What steps are Government going to take to bring into w-orking 
order the necessarv administrative arrangements for the separate province 
of Sind ? 

The HonoxiraMe Sir Nripendra Sircar: («) ^ 0 - 8 . 

(b) and (cj. I am not in a position to make any statement supple- 
meiitary to the provisions ol the Government of India Bill. The question 
whether or not Sind will he separated is still a matter for Parliament to 
decide. 

Seth Hail AMcola Haioon: There is a Bill no doubt which has nol 
yet been decided, but, in the meantime, are Government taking into con- 
sideration the recommendations of the Smd Administrative Committee and 
arranging rnachineiT for the future Sind Government? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: We are not in a position to do 
anything unless \ve know the hna] decision of Parliament in this matter. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavaliai: Alay 1 Imo’w from the Honourable Alember if 
the Government of India take it as settled that Bind is going to be 
separated, or these hypothetical questions should not be answered ? 

(No reply.) 
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Adjustment of Accounts aftee the Sepabation of Sinb. 

74. *SetIi Haji AMoola Haroon: Will Govemmeiib be pleo-sed to state 
whether it is -a fact that after separation of Sind, the accounts vitli 
Bombay will be adjusted, and if so, in what manner the adjustment will 
be effected ? 

'Tlie Honourable Sir James G-rigg: It will undoubtedly be necessary to 
adjust the accounts with Bombay after the separation of Sind assuming 
that it takes place. The manner of the adjustment is being considered 
•by the xkccoimts Otheers concerned. 

Adjustment of Accounts aitee the Sepaeation of Sind. 

75. Haji Abdooia Haroon: Will Government be ].)ieased to state 
w’hether they have considered the question of the appointment of an in- 
dependent commission of experts on finance and economies, wlio should 
go through the Bombay Government accounts and side by side get evidence 
from the representatives of botli Sind and Bombay Governments and from 
those of the people, in order to decide their course of action as to wliat 
portion of debts, pensions, etc., should be payable by Sind, after having 
'deducted the asset values which Bombay Government enjoys? If so, with 
what result? 

The Honourable Sir James G-rigg: Again, with a general reservation, 
assuming that the decision of Parliament is in favour of separation, the 
distribution of debt and pensionary charges is being examined by the 
iVccoimtanu-Gciieral, Bombay. Since this is largely a question of account- 
ing, the Governnient of India do not consider it necessary to adopt ihe 
procedure suggested by tlie Honourable Member. 

Mr. Isalcliand Havalrai: hlay I know from the Honourable klember if 
there are any orders from tlie Secretary of State to do anything in anti- 
cipation of the separation of Sind? 

The Honourable Sir Janies Grigg: Not that I am aware of; but if the 
Honourable Member vill put clown a c|uestion on the paper, I will give 
him an answer. 

Rate of Inteeest on Sukkue Barbage Debts, 

76. ""Setli Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Governnient be pleased to state 
■ the rate at which they have charged interest on Barrage debts of 1932-33, 

1933-34, and 1934-35, respectively ? 

The Honourable Sir Ja]m.8S Grigg: On loans taken duiing the three years 
mentioned bv the Honourable Member, the rate of interest charged Is as 
follows: 

1932- 33 5|- per cent. 

1933- 34 . . . . ^ 4|- per cent. 

1934- 35 ........ 34- per cent. 

’Sales, Leases, eto., of Lands in the Sukkue Baebage Aeea. 

77. ^Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
-state whether their attention has been' drawm to the Report of the Sind 
Administrative Committee 1934, paragraph 77-A, which runs as follows: 

'‘Here, we may mention another fact connected with the receipts on account of 
land sales and leases, which has come to our notice and which we feel bound to 
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■comment upon, as it appears to us to be open to question. Prior to 1932-33, receipts 
-from the sales, leases, etc.', of lands in the Barrage Area were not utilised even 
towards payment of interest on capital. It appears that they merged in the general 
'revenues of the Government of Bombay, but we have not been able to ascertain the 
reasons for this appropriation. The amount involved was about Rs. 12-^- lakhs. In 
our opinion it should have been credited to the Loan Account in the same way as 
•the receipts of 1932-33.” 

(5) If tlie reply to part (a) above, be ia the affirmative, what action 
have Government taken to give effect to the suggestion contained therein? 

The Honourable Sir James 0-rigg: With your permission, Sir, I shall 
answer this question and questions Nos. 78 and 79. The attention of Gov- 
ernment has been drawn to the paragraphs quoted by the Honourable 
Member from the report of the Sind Administrative Committee, and the 
points raised by the Committee have recently been the subject of a special 
enquiry by the Accountant-General, Bombay, working under the super- 
vision of the Auditor- General. The matter is still under discussion with 
‘the Government of Bombay. 


''StJEPLUs OVER Working Expenses in the Sukkur Barrage Canals. 
f78. *Setli Haji Abdoola Haroon: {a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to paragraphs 79 and 80 of the Sind Administrative 
Committee Eeport 1934, which runs as follows: 


Para 79: “We are surprised, however, to find that in 1932-33, the very first year 
•of the working of the Barrage Canals, although there was, contrary to anticipations, 
a net .surplus of Rs. 19.86 lakbs over working expenses, the surplus was allowed to 
merge in the general revenues of the Government of Bombay instead of being utilized 
towards part payment of the unpaid interest, on capital. Here again, we see a 
■charge made against the Capital (Loan) Account of the Barrage by utilising in relief 
■of general revenues a sum to which those revenues have no claim, whilst a liability 
•of the Capital Account awaits to be honoured.” 

Para. SO: “The Budget for 1934-35 just laid before the Legislative Council o! 
Bombay shows that even in the accounts of 1933-34 and 1934-35 it is not proposed 
'to utilize the net revenue from the Barrage system either towards payment of interest 
•'or towards repayment of debt. We understand that the estimated figures for these 
years are Rs, 27*27 and Rs. 21.87 lakhs. On this basis, by the end of 1934-35 the 
•.-amount of Barrage earnings (gross revenue minus working expenses) appropriated to 
.general revenues will be Rs. 69 lakhs as shown below : 

Amount. 

Year. Lalths of Rs. 


1932- 33 (Kharif season only) 

1933- 34 (Revised Estimate) 

1934- 35 (Budget Estimate) 


19.86 
27.27 

21.87 


Total .. 69.00 


The revenue accounts of the Government of Bombay for 1932-33 closed v/ith o. 
■surplus of Rs. 26*21 lakhs and tbs revenue surpluses estimated for 1933-34 anr! 1954-36 
amount respectively to Rs. 70,000 and R.s. 3*9 lakhs only. It is obviou.s, therefore, 
'that the Barrage revenues are playing a great part in avoiding the revenue deficits 
of the Government of Bombay and in balancing its budget. We cannot, however, see 
how the audit authorities and the Public Accounts Committee will accept this book 
'keeping, involving as it does the utilisation, for avoidance of fresh non -proiiuc live 
• debt, of earnings derived from earlier productive debt, without first meeting the 
legitimate accruing liability of the latter debt. We trust that this question will 
receive the most urgent and serious coinsi deration of the highest authorities, without 
.waiting for the decision of the question of separating Sind.” ? 

(b) Wliat action liave Government taken, or propose to take, in the 
■matter ? 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 77. 
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Debts incdered on the Sukkur Barr.age Scheme. 

179. *Setli Haii Abdooia Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased 
state whether their attention has been drawn to pdragrapli 82 of t.ae Eeport 
of the Sind Administrative Committee 1934 which runs as foiiows: 


Para S2 ' “The total outstanding debt (both principal _ and acciinmlated piiterest)' 
at end of 1933<34 should be split up into a number of secnons as indicated below : 


Serial 

No. 

Section. 

Amount of 
principal. 

{Amount of 
interest accumu* 
lated to end 'of' 
1933-34. 

* 


GoVEBI^MBNT or I^’DIA ACCOUNT. 



(») 

Capiital expenditure (direct os w’ell as indirect) 
recoverable from tbe Government of India on 
account of their share of the capital cost of the 
Barrage project in connection 'with irrigation in 
Nasirabad tabsil in Baluchistan. 




§K:haiepub State Account. 


(M) 

Capital expenditure recoverable from Khairpur 
State on account of its share of the capital cost 
of the Barrage project. 




Sind Account. 



{Hi) 

Capital expenditure recoverable by sale of surplus 
plant auticipated sale proceeds of plant less : 




(1) cost of reconditioning it before sab'’, and 

(2) cost of sales organisation. (The aross and 
net figures and also the deduction should be 
shown separately.) 



(iv) 

Recoverable capital expenditure (including indirect 
charges) on water courses and rectaugulation. 



(D) 

Barrage debt to be redeemed by proceeds from sales 
and leases of l‘»a^rage lands, including lands 
acquired for the Barrage works. 



(vi) 

Ban age construction debt to be redeemed from 
other proTiiicial resources. 

i 

1 

i 



4 The amount of interest attributable to each section is probably not asceitainable readily® 
If sOj the total amount outstanding should be apportioned on some equitable basis. 

§These^ should^ be understood to include not only charges directly incurred for works 
required for irrigation in hiashabad Tabsil and iu the Kiiairpur State respectively# but 
also^ a proportionate^ share of any works cai'ried out, or to be carried out in future^, 
outside tboae areas, if such works arc essential for the service, safety or development 
either of the Barrage canals generally, or of the Hasirabad tahsil and Khair pur State 
in particular. There would, for example, be included a share of the expenses incurred 
on the investigation and carrying out of suh-soil drainage works, and of the Manchar 
Drainage Scheme in so far afe it pertains to the disposal of flcod waters from the 
North.”? 


(b) If so# what action do Government propose to take in the matter? 


t For answer to tliis question, see answer to question No. 77.. 
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Air Mail Sera^ice between Lahore and Delhi. 

80« ^Mr, Fakir Okand: (a) In wew of the great advance made in 
European countries in ciAu] aviation, will Government please state the pro- 
gress of feeder services in India between principal towns? 

{h) Is there a regular service of passengers and mails between Lahore 
and Delhi? If not, do Government propose to consider the desirability of 
inaugurating such services w^eekly or bi-weekly? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The following air services are at' 
prt'Sent in operation in India: 

(1) The trans-India service between Karachi and Eangoon, via 

Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Calcutta and Akyab. 
The service is operated jointly by the Imperial Airways, 
Limited, and the Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Limited, 
as a part of the Empire, air service between England and' 
Australia. Tlie section between Karachi and Calcutta . is 
operated twice a week and the remainder once a weelv. 

(2) A service, twice a w'eek, between Karachi and Madras, via 

Ahmedabad, Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan), connecting' 
with the Croydon-Karachi service. The service is operated by 
T ata Sons , In' mi ted . 

(8) A service, twice a week, between Karaeiii and Lahore, via Sukkur 
and hfnltan, eonneeling with the Croydon-Karachi service. 
The service is operated by the Indian National Airways, 
Limited. 

(4) A service, tvlee a week, between Calcutta and Piangoon, via 

Chittagong, Akyab and Bassein. The service is operated by 
the Indian National Airways, Limited. The second service 
connects with the duplicate service between Karachi and 
Calcutta operated by the Indian Trans-Continental Airways- 
and Imperial Airways. 

(5) A daily service between Calcutta and Dacca operated by the- 

Indian National Airways, Limited. 

In addition the Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways, Limited, a new com- 
pany recently constituted in Burma, is operating experimental air services 
between Bangoon and Moulmein and Ban goon and Mandalay. 

It is expected that the Karachi-Madras service will be extended tO' 
Colombo in the near future. 

{h) There is at present no regular air service between Laliore and Delhi 
and Government do not contemplate that such a service Avill be operated 
until it is proved that there is; a prospect of its proving a financial success. 
The matter is one for private enterprise. 

Opening of the Bailway Line betaveen Duraha and Bupar 

Nalagarh. 

81. Fakir OhaEci: (a) Is it a fact that there was a railway line' 

betAveen Duraha (near Ludhiana) and Bursar Nalagarh some years ago ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the line was constructed for the purpose of facili-- 
tatiiig communications betAveen the Avestern districts of the Punjab and 
Simla ? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the idea was that the trade of sugarcane, ^ grains 
.and other commodities of the Ludhiana and other districts might be 
increased and get some encouragement? 

(d) Was the railway line closed as soon as the stones needed for the 
Sutlej Valley Project were not required? 

(e) Do Government propose to bear in mind this project of 33 miles 
when other railways are opened? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) Yes. 

(h) and (c). No. The line was constructed by the Punjab Irrigation 
'Department for the purpose of carrying stone from the Nalagarh quarries 
.for the Sutlej Valley Project. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The line was never intended to be permanent and now that the 
'Sirhind Piupar line lias been constructed, there seems no necessity for it 
to be revived. 

'Amount raised from the Additional Tax on Petrol for the Road 

Fund. 

82, *Mr, Pakir Ohand: Will Government kindly inform this House 
• of the anioimt of money raised from the additional tax on petrol for the 
road fund during the last three years? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Hoyce: 

R3. 

1931- 32 ...... 102 ‘01 lakhK. 

1932- 33 ' . 101-77 „ 

1933- 34 108-52 „ 

Debts incurred on the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. 

83. *Setli Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased 

io state the total amount of debt incurred on the Barrage Scheme till 
The 31st March, 1984? 

Tlie Honourable Sir James Grigg: Approximately Es. 24 crores. 

Sales, Leases, etc., of Lands in the Sukkur Barrage Area. 

84. Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased 
:to state: 

(0 the total area covered by the Barrage; 

(n.) the total area already sold in the Barrage area either on 
instalments or on full payments along with the amount 
realised; and 

{in) the ^ total area winch has lapsed to Government on account of 
failure to recover the instalments ? 

(b) What is the area still left for sale ? 

(c) What is the total area given on lease ? How ijicVny acres were given 
Tor yah sala (one year lease) and how many acres for five, ten, or twenty 
,;years ? 
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Tlie Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Government of India are not 
^'directly eoncerued with the details of the administration of the Lloyd 
Barrage and Canal Construction Scheme, and I am, therefore, unable to 
•supply the information asked for by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
•how far the Government of India are concerned in the Barrage itself? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: To the extent of Es. 24 crores, I 
" believe . (Lau ghter . ) 

IPUBLIGATION OF THE EePOET OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION TO THE LEAGUE 

OF Nations. 

85. Zlanddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to men- 

/tion the probable date by which the report of the Indian Delegation to the 
-League of Nations will be published ? 

{b) Do Government propose to give an opportunity to the Assembly to 
' discuss the report ? 

(c) Who were the members of the Delegation ? 

(d) What is the number of the entire staff of the Delegation? 

(c) What is the total cost of the Delegation and what portion of the 
-expenditure was paid by the Government of India ? 

(/) Was any contribution made by the Indian States or Home Govern- 
ment ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: (a) The report was published in 
’the Gazette of India of the 26th January. , 

(h) The Honourable Member is referred to my reply to his own question 
No. 572 asked on the 14th August, 1984. 

(c) His Highness the Aga Ivhan, Sir Denys De S. Bray, Sir V. T. 
Nrishnama Chari and Sir Tlorni Mehta. 

(d) The staff which was provided by the India Office included, as 
•shown by the statement on pages 16 and 17 of the Special Supplement to 
the Official Journal, a copy of which is in the Library, one Secretary 
General, one Assistant Secretary General and one Secretary. It is pro- 
bable that two stenographers and a messenger were also provided by the 

. India Office. 

(e) The whole of the cost is borne by Indian Eevenues. The actual 
•expenditure incurred in England is not available, but tlie revised estimate 
w^as £2,550. Expenditure amounting to Es. 726-15-0 has been incurred 
■in India. 

.(f) No. 

.iiunsM Iswar Saran: Who was the Leader of the Delegation? 

‘The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: H. H. The Aga Ivhan. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: The answ’er to which reference is made was given 
before the Delegation wrote its report, and I refer to the report mentioned 
in part [a] of the question. 
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Til© Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Part (b) is: 

“Do the Government propose to give an opjjortiiriity to the Assembly to discuss the- 
report ? ’ ’ 

Br, Ziauddin Ahmad: Tbe report which is mentioned in part (dj- 

The Honourable Sir Wripendra Sircar: I am <‘i,fraid I do not follow iny 
Honourable friend. Part (6) of the question is: 

“Do Government propose to give an opportunity to the Assembly to discuss the. 
report?’^ 

and if the Honourable Member will only consult the last answer T gave,, 
til at will cover this report also. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But the answer was given at a time wlien the' 
report liad not been written out and was not in the hands of the Govern- 
ment or of any other person. It was given in the month of August, and 
the Assembly of the League sat in September. 

The Honourable Sir Hripendra Sircar: It is clear that tlie Honourable- 
Alember has forgotten what question lie put and what answer he got, the 
date of the report makes no difference in the situation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I request the Honourable Member to read tlie. 
reply ? I did not follow him. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: Does my Honourable friend want' 
the reply which was giyen on the ILtli August, 1934 ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Today asking for an opportunity for discussing the- 
report. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My Honourable friend’s recollec- 
tion is better than mine, and 1 am afraid I cannot reproduce exact words 
of wliat I have said. The answer which was given on the 14th iliigust 
will apply to the question which my Honourable friend put today. 

Mr. F, E. James: I can refresh my Honourable friend’s memory. 
The reply at that time was that it was open to any Alember to move a . 
motion that the report be taken into «eonsideration. To that 1 asked a 
supplementary quest ion wiietlier, in view of the ditficulty that private 
Aleuibers have in getting a Eesoluiion like that tabled, the Government 
would not themselves table such a motion. The Honourable Member- 
said that that matter vais under the consideration of Government. Have 
the Government come to any decision on that point, or is it still under 
their consideration ? 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar: My recollection — and I speak' 
subject to correction — my recollection is, I said tliat if there was a demand! 
for it, Government would be prepared to consider it. Since then we have* 
received no demand, and if a demand is made we shall certainly be pre- 
pared to consider the question of giving a day. 
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Mr. M. M. JosM: May I ask in what form demand shouid he 
made ? 

The ■ Honourable Sir Hripendra Sircar: Couched in polite language. 
ifLaiighter.) 


Persons detained without Trial. 

P6. *Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay 
a statement on the table of this House giving the names of all the- persons 
-at present confined, without trial, with their respective ages and periods 
•of detention? 

(b) Bo the Government of India or the Local Governments periodicrdly 
■examine their cases and consider the advisability of their release? If so, 
how often? 

(c) Are there any non-official visitors appointed for the detention camps 
;as is done in the case of jails ? 

(d) Do Government propose, to consider the feasibility of appointing 
mon-official members of this House as visitors for the detention camps ? 

(e) What facilities for reading are provided to detenus ? 

(/) Are any libraries attached to the detention camps ? If so, what is 
the total number of books in them and how much money is annually 
spent for purchasing new books for the said libraries ? 

(ff) Are Government prepared to give any facilities to the members of 
this House who desire to visit Andamans and see conditions for themselves ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: (a) The Government of India are 
concerned only with cases) of persons (i) who are confined under Eegiilation 
III of 1818 and the corresponding Madras and Bombay Piegulations, and 
(ff) who are committed to jail custody by orders of the Bengal Government 
passed under the Bengal C-rimii.al Law’ Amjcmdinent Act, 1930, but wdio 
are detained in jails outside Bengal under the provisions of section 2 of 
tlu3 Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Sup])lernentary) Act, 1932. My 
r(3ply to this and the other parts of this question is accordingly confined 
to such detenus and State Prisoners. There are at present 40 State 
Prisoners confined in jail under Piegulation III of 1818. 

These are the persons mentioned in items 2 to 18, 21 to 28 and 40 to 
54 of the list laid on the table on the 14tli August, 1934, in reply to ques- 
tion No. 555. Only one person is detained in jail under the provisions of 
the Madias State Prisoners Pegulation, 1819. His name is Amir Haidar 
Ivhan. ITe vras arrested on the 31st August, 1934. There are no persons 
detained in jail under the Bombay State Prisoners Eegiilation, 1827. 50i; 
Bengal detenus are detained in jails outside Bengal in accordance wdth 
the provisions of section 2 of the Bengal Criminal Law- Amendment (Supple- 
mentary) Act, 1982. Of these 497 are confined in the Deoli Camp Jail and 
the other three are in Jails in the Punjab. It would not be in the public 
Interest to give the names of these persons. 

(b) The cases of persons detained under the State Prisoners Eegulations 
are review-ed twdce a year in accordance with the terms of those"^ Eegula- 
Tioiis. I understand that the Bengal Government review from time to 
time the eases of persons detained under section 2 of the Bengal Criminal 
Law’' Amendment Act, 1930. 
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(c) There are two non-official visitors for the Deoli Camp Jail, which 
is the only jail or detention camp for detenus with which tlie Cjovernment 
of India are concern ed. 

{d) The visitors are appointed by the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Merwara and not by the Cxovernment of India. One of tliem was a. 
Member of the last Assembly. 

(e) and (/). Subject to the approval of the Jail Superintendent, detenus 
may obtain books from outside the jail. 200 books at a time are supplied 
from certain libraries^ for the use of the detenus in- the Deoli Camp Jail, 
An attempt was made to start a library at Deoli, but it was abandoned 
owing to the apathy on the part of the detenus themselves. 

((/) There are no detenus or State Prisoners confined in the Andamans. 

Mr. Mohan La! Saksena: With reference to part (b), I want to ask. 
which is the authority that reviews the cases? 

Tlie Honourable Sir Henry Craik: In' the case of prisoners under the 
12 Noon. State Prisoners Eegulations, they are reviewed twice a year 
in accordance -with the terms of those Eegulations. 

An Honourable Member: .By whom? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: I think it is by the Government of- 
India, ])ut I arn not sure. I cannot say for certain in the case of the 
Madras Eegiilation. I think it is by the Go\"ernment of India. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena: Will the Plonourable Member make inquiries 
and give the information later on? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: If tlie Honourable Alernber will 
speak to me, I sbali look into the ]joint and give him the information. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: May I ask whether the review is about their conduct 
in jail during the preceding six months or is it a review over and over 
again of wliat they may or ma^ not have done before they wwne caught? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: Consideration is directed to the ques- 
tion whether it is safe in the interests of internal security to release .the 
prisoners. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa: May I take it that it is not a review^ of their caseSj 
but a review of general security as understood by the Government of 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: All relevant factors are taken into 
consideration. 


Pandit Covind Baiiabh Pant: Is it a fact that none of the visitors to 
the Deoli Camp Jail is a klember of this Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik: The Members of this Assemblv have 
for the most part only been Members of this Assembly for a very few 
iveeks. One of the visitors was a Member of the last Assembly. 
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Pandit Govind. Ballabli Pant: Is it the intention’ of (Tovernrnent to^ 
appoint one of the Members of the present Assembly as a member of 
this Committee 

The Honourable' Sir Henry’ Oraik: I will take that into consideration,, 
but there are iiatiiral limitations'- on the practicability of that, because the- 
non-official visitor in question must be a resident of the locality who is' 
prepared to visit tlie camp which is in a rather remote place. 

Pandit dovind Ballabii Pant: Will Government be pleased to appoint 
a Member of the Assembly from the Party to which 1 have the honour to 
belong, if he agrees to^ serve as such ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: I have already explained that the^ 
■\'isitor is appointed by the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- Merwara and not' 
l)y tlie Government of India. [ cannot undertake to advise the Chief 
Commissioner to appoint a meitiber of any particular Party. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena; 1 have not been able to liear the reply to- 

part (^J. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik: The reply was that there are no- 
detenus or State Prisoners' confined in the Andamans. 


EEPOET OF THE JOINT EAELIAMENTAEY COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL EEFOEM— confd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) : The question be- 
fore the House is: 

‘‘That the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform oe taken 
into consideration.'" 

Mr. M. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Official): During the short time at 
my disposal, I propose to examme the proposals of the Joint Parliament- 
ary Committee from the point of view of the masses and the 'working 
classes of this country. While examining the proposals, I shall first 
see what pow'ers of Self-Government are transferred from the British to 
Indian hands. Secondly, I shall also examine how the powders, .... 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena (Lucknov/ Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eurai) : On a point of order. I see that the Plonoumble Member in 
charge of the motion is not in his seat. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) : That is not a point 
of order. 

Mr. M. M. JosM: Secondly, I shall examine how^ the pow’^ers of Self- 
Government transferred to Indian bands distributed among tine 

various sections of the people of this country. The 'v^orking classes of 
this country are interested in Self-Government, but they do not w^ant 
a mere change of masters. They are interested in seeing that they get 
their due share of the powders that may. be transferred from the British 
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.to tile Indian hands. Thirdly, I shall examine the scheme from ^ the 
point of view of the future prospects of its being developed into a scheme 
.for full fledged Self-Government. The outlines of the scheme, proposed 
by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, consist, in the first place, of a 
■.kind of provincial responsible Government wdth special powers reserwcl 
to the Governor, The Honourable the Leader of the House, the other 
day, said that we need not imagine that all the Governors will be 
unreasonable men. Sir, I do not imagine that all the Governors wjll 
be unreasonable men, but, Sir, it wdll be equally admitted that all the 
Governors will not be angels. May I ask. Sir, if there is provision in the 
Bill for checking the unreasonableness of the Legislatures by the special 
powers of the Governors, what safeguard has been provided in the Ooii- 
stitutioii to protect the people against the unreasonableness of the Gover- 
nors ? Some of the special powers provided for the Governors in the new 
Constitution are not given to him even under the present Constitution in 
the transferred sphere. Moreover’, Sir, if we are to consider the pro- 
posals fi'om the point of view of the provinces, large portions of some of 
the provinces are excluded from the powers of the Legislatures; tiiey 
are called ‘‘totally excluded or partially excluded areas”. I am one of 
those people who feel and feel very strongly that every measure of pro 
tection should be given to the people of these excluded and partially 
excluded areas as the^' are the most backw’-ard sections of the commun- 
ity. But, what the Eeport provides is that these excluded areas sluili 
be governed autocratically by officers belonging to the Civil Services. I 
feel, Sir, that if the Joint Parliamentary Committee wanted really to 
protect the backvnird communities of these excluded and partially e.x- 
cluded areas, they should have provided adequate representation in the 
Legislatures to the people of these areas. I would have even siig'gested 
that they should have even given a large amount of v'eiglitage Ic) the 
people of these areas. I would have even suggested that the Goverm 
ment should have passed laws protecting tlie lands of these people, pro- 
tecting these pe‘0])le against the impositions of usurers in these arens, 
but it is not the right kind of proteetioii that these People sliould be 
denied the protection of the Legislatures tliat may be established in tliesc 
provinces. 

Sir, when we examine the powers transfeiTed to Indian hands ir. 
the Central Government, we find that a Eederation is to be established 
tliere, with some dyarchical form of responsibility, and with ceriain iJe- 
partments reserved. The Army Department is to be reserved, 
the Foreign, and Political Department is to be reserved, and so 
on. May I ask, if India is a member of the League of Nations — and 
'vce are always told that the Indian Delegation is free from the influences 
of the British Delegation, — ^why India should be denied the right to 
manage its own foreign affairs? Then, Sir, the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment is to be reserved. May I ask wffiat is the need of an Ecclesiastical 
Department for India? In every city, in every town, almost e^-ery- 
wffiere, there is a church where the officers of Government can go and 
pray. I would, therefore, suggest that the Ecclesiastical Department 
should be abolished 'immediately. 

Then, Sir, the Scheme proposes several safeguards and special powers. 
If there is any community in this country which requires safeguards, 
■it is, I say, the working classes and the masses.. May I ask wiiat are the 
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safegiiniTls provided for tlie masses and the woihdiig classes of tliis Cf>uii‘ 
t'i7? (Hear, iiear.) I am not siiggestiDg, Mr. President, that in order 
to safeguard the interests of the working classes and the masses, special 
p<>wers slioukl be given to the Governors and the Governor General. Ho, 
Sir, that is not my demand. If the Government of India and the British 
Parliament wanted to protect the interests of a.nd to provide safeguards .. 
for the working classes of this, country, they should have given them 
adequate representation in thes-4 Legislatures, hut. Sir, the renresoiitatioii 
],)rovided to tlie working classes is utterly inadequate. I shall speak 
aliout tliat later on, but, Sir, instead of providing safeguards to ])rotect 
the interests of the masses and the woiknig classes, the Joint Pjvrlia- 
iinentarv Conn ni tree provides safeguards to protect tlie intr,r(ists ot the 
Britisli cotnmnnity. ]\Iost of the safeguards are intended to ijrotecd. 
whatet'er the British have in this country, to pjrotect the rights of Ihe 
British commercial community, to protect the rights of the British in- 
vestors in this country, to protect the rights of the Britisli services in 
this country! In order, to protect these British interests in this country,''" 
‘they have provided safeguards to pmvent commercial discrimination. 
Safeguards are provided by way^ of a Statutory Bail way Board to pro’-cv 
‘the interests of fhatish investors, and safeguards are pi'OAtded in order 
that the curi'cncy and cxcliaugo po}i(/y of this country should not be 
against- the interests of Great Britain. Sir, with all these safegna-rds, 
'with all these special powers, and the reservations, the rights whicdi 
’have been transferred to India are merely illusory. I feel, Sir, that the 
Scheme, as a measure of self-government, is utterly inadecpiate. The 
'proposals made liy the Labour Members of the Joint Parli ament ary Cc-m- 
mittee and ■jiut forward by Major Attlee, to my mind, are a great im- 
’•jjruvement upon what the Joint Parliamentary Committee has pro])Osecb 
■and, speaking personally, I feel that if the proposals of the Labour Mem- 
]>ers had been accepted by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, these 
T»ro]r.)sa]s might have been accepted as a compromise even by India; but, 
Bir, the proposals of the inajoritv of the Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
tee are proposals which are based upon the distrust of the peox^le of 
this country. My Honourable friend, Bir Leslie Hudson, the other chiy, 
said that tliese safeguards were necessary on account of certain state- 
ments made by certain classes of politicians in this country. I bave 
ceased to belong to the Indian National Congress, but, Sir, it is not 
true to say that the s]Decial powers and safeguards have been included 
'ill the Scdieinc to ])rtivent tlie mischief wFiicli may be caused by the 
Indian National Congress or aim other class of politicians. The safe- 
guards are provided in this Constitution, because the British people dis- 
trust the Indian people as a whole, including the Indian princes, and 
including the commercial and landed magnates in this eouiitryu If the 
Joint ParliamentarY Committee had the least confidence in the' Indian 
priiie^.s .ind ilu' Innded magnates of Ibis country, tvliere was the need 
lor any rcserwitions. for any special powers, for any safeguards, wlien 
one-third of the hlernbers in the Lower House and wdien forty per cent. 

the Members of the Council of State are to be the representatives 
of th.v Indian ],a‘ir)ecs., with the representation of the Europeans enlded 
to tlieni ? Bir, the Indiam National Congress or any other single politick! 
pfirty in this country has not the least chance of securing a ma.jority in 
tlie future Council of State as it is proposed to be constituted; ' and, if 
oliat is not so, and if special iiowers and reservations are provided for^ 
the.y are T>roviderl for simply because the British .people have no. cerfi- 
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deuce even, in tlie Indian princes and even in the landed iukI corniriereial 
inaaiuites ot this country. Sir, I am prepared to admit that a,s between 
the’ riidiuus themselves'’ the Britishers have more coiindence io. the- 
princes tlcrsn in the people of British India. As between the people o£ 
British India' itself, I am prepared to admit that the Joint Parliament ary 
Committee had more confidence in the landed and the commercial mag- 
nates than in the common people of this country. Sir, these difierent 
degrees of distrust among the difterent sections of the Indian population 
has been cteari}' indicated b}' the proposals which the Joint Paiiiament- 
ary tljinmittee’ lias made for setting up the machinery for the Ceiitrat 
Government. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee proposes that the- 

machinery for the future Government will consist of a* Feder- 

ation with two Chambers, the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State. In the Federation, the princes are to have the weight- 
age. i\Iay I ask why this weightage has been provided for for the. princes 2' 
Moreover, the Joint Parliamentary Committee did not recognise the ex- 
istence of the people of the Indian States. All the representation giren 
not only in the Council of State, but even in the Lower Chamber, is- 
tlu.' representation given to the Indian prmce& and not to the people of 
the States. If the weightage had been given to the pjeopie of the Indian. 
States, I, for one, would not havc-i objected -to it at all. Mr. President,, 
the legislative machinery of the Federation is to consist of two Ghambors- 
of Legislature, the Legislative Assembly md the Council of State. Both 
t-hese Charnliers are to be formed by the method of indirect electicrn 
Miiy 1 a sic wliether there is any country in the world where the Lo.ver* 
Chamber is elected by indirect method of election?' If that is not so, 
v'hv should India be selected for that honour? Sir, this method of in- 
dh-'ert election by the Legislatures vTis followed for some years in the 
Tbiited States of America, not for electing the Lower House, but for 
electing the I^ppcr Chamber. The i*esu]t was that corruption became 
'r.'!m]M‘int and the Upper Chamber of the United States became a million- 
aires' club. Sir, ill India, the Legislative Assembly, which is to bo 
eieeted on indirect method of election, will also become the millionaires'' 
club, ana our (fouiicil of State will become the iiiulti-miHioiiaires' club. 
i must admit that the Joint Parliamentary Committee has provided u 
suecial reserved representation for the Indian labour in the Legislative 
Assembly. They have pimdded ten seats for labour. But, Sir, Cie 
National Federation of Trade Unions in India had asked for ten per cent, 
of the seats. It wii's a veiy modest demand and the Joint Parliament- 
ary Cc»minittee has given only three or four per cent, of the seats. 
Moreo\'er, the Joint Parliamoiitary C(,>mmittee, fearing that the labour 
members might combine with the members of the depressed classes, and 
may somehow persuade the Lower Chamber to pass some kind of labour 
legislation protecting the interests of the masses, have provided for u 
Cf)i.incil of State without any labour representation. I shall only men- 
tion oiye fact. The province of Bombay is going to send 16 Menxbe)’.s 
to the luture Council of State and the first election of 16 Members from 
Bombay to the Coimeil of State is to be made by 80 Members vdiich 
form tile Council of State of Bombay. Sir, have you ever heard 80 
men selecting 16 persons to be the members of the future Council of- 
State ? This is the kind of election that has been provided for the future - 
Council of State. My feeling is that the Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
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tee has constituted these Legislatures on the lines proposed in their re- 
port in order that the will of the common people should always be 
frustrated. Sir, with a Legislature of this kind, is there the least- 
chance, with even the provision of ten seats in the Legislative Asseiubiy 
representing labour, of any labour legislation being passed ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Tlie Honourable 
hlember has already exceeded his time. 

Mr, M, M. JosM: I shaU try my very best to hnish soon. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): The Honourable 
Me,mber has already exceeded bis time, and the Chair will give him 
only five minutes more, 

Mr. S'. M. JosM: Sir, the Provincial Legislatures are to be elected by 
direct method of election. I admit that the schtune of tiie Joint Pariia- 
meiitary Committee has extended the electorate from three per cent, 
to 14 per cent. But here, too, the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
afraid that some kind of progressive legislation may pass through the 
Provincial Legislatures. Therefore, they have provided for a Second 
Chamber even in the provinces. 

Sir, I shall say only a w^ord about the future changes which could be 
made in our Constitution. The Joint Parliamentary Committee has 
provided that the Legislatures should x^^^ss Eesolutions recommending 
the extension of the franchise, but is it natural to expect Legislatures, 
elected on restricted franchise, to pass Eesolutions recommending the* 
extension of franchise ? The Joint Parliamentary Committee ha's aisu 
reconirnended tliat the future Fedt*ral L^^gislatuie, elected on iiidireet 
method, should x>ass Eesolutions that the future method of election should 
be a direct method. Sir, is it also natural that a Legislature, elected on 
indirect metiiod of election, can pass a Eesolution that the direct metho**! 
siiould lie brought into force '? One word more about the future Coasti- 
tutioii, which will show clearly that there is absolutely no ho|)e for the 
future under the new Constitution. The princes are to be admitted to 
tl}e Federation by means of Treaties, and the Treaties will be based 
upon the Constitution which will be passed now. If the Britisli Parlia- 
iiieut decides to ('onfer further rights of Self-Government upon India, the 
Treaties will hnva to' be changed or tlie princes u'ili liave to leave the Feder- 
ation. If the princes do not agree to the changes, which even the Bri- 
tish Parliament inav agree to make, tbe elianges eami(,>t be made. Under 
these circumstances, I ask Members of the Assembly to tell me whether 
tliere is the least prospect of further rights of Seif-Government behig 
conceded to India? And, if that is so, is it not clear that the scheme 
of Self-Government wEich the Joint Parliamentary Committee proposes 
for us is not only inadequate as a scheme for Self-Government, but it 
is undemocratic in its character and it oilers no hope even for the. 
future ? It is on account of these considerations that men, who nave 
been noted in this country for their sobriety and moderation and mem- 
bers of the Society to which I have the honour to belong, namely, the 
Servants of India' Society, have passed resolutions preferring to remain 
under the present Constitution, unsatisfactory though it is, instead of 
agreeing to hopelessly mortgage their future. 

Sir, I have done. 
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.‘Br, ¥. Beslmiukll (Bombay Fiiy: Xon'MiihauimaAlan lOFan): Mr. 

I'i'esideiit. I I’ealii^e tbat tlie subject is long, whereas my life is short, anrl, 
riit-refore. T ia'<?pO'Se to i naive the bt-‘st use of my time in this valleys of tears. 

Sir, if 1 I'lave understood the .Leader of the House correctly, I take it 
ihiit the essence of tlie scheme is that you cannot have x3roA'iiiciai autonomy 
vitiiout responsibility at the Centre, and the quintessence of the scheme 
is that for this responsibility at the^ Centre the princes must join. If Unit 
is tlu' essence of the scheme, myself , having, haci always to deal with the 
]»rosaic side of life, 1 3vant to put Ijefore the House what is going to be the 
cost ut the Scluone. \\1hle going through the Joint Parliamentary Coin- 
riiittee Keport, somewhere I read that the cost of provincial autonomy will 
bt* something liia* f croie, for puttiug up the Federation about f crore, 
ior trying to bring tlie princes into the scheme another crore, for the 
separation of Burma three crores, not to mention, of the subventions and 
subsidies and grants winch are to bo given to Orissa, 30 lakhs, and Bind, 
at the lowest, about ten lakhs. Leaving aside the thr^'« crores of Burma, 
wliut does it come to? It means crore, phis f crore, plus one crore and 
iifty lakhs, and this means we will be spending about three crores. If you 
capitalise this amount, at tin’ee per cent, it means that the country is 
saddled with a debt oi* witli a liability of about 100 cmres. x\s far as I 
know (Interruption) — I see my Honourable fi*iend (?olonel (.xidney inter- 
rrpUing — as far as I know, all this money will have to be raised by taxation 
and there are no fields of either race or culture which taxation is going to 
respect, and, therefore, all of iis will have to pay this taxation. I want to 
j Ut it to my countrymen whether the scheme is worth it? Besides, who- 
ip going to ])ay these Taxes, not the monied classes only, not the landed 
property owners only, not even the jewelled princes, but it will be paid 
by the swcait of the farmer in the field and by the clerk drawing a small 
salary of Es. 85 and sitting at the desk, for at the present level of taxation 
lie also comes in. Sir, this being so, is this scheme worth, it? We have 
been given to undei’staiid the other day that at the present time — and I 
believe, in it- -all politics must be dominated by economies, and that politics 
is nothing else but economies. This is so far as C‘X|'»enses are concerned. 

Yvlu'it is going to be yonr position? I do not want to go into all the 
details of this new Constitution comprising two Houses and with tlie 
anxiety f<jr the lyrinces to *oe coming in. I want to know why all this 
eagei'iiess that tlie ]U‘inces should join the Federation. In oiir eagerness 
rbiat Lie ivrinces slioiild join, we are giving them a number of facilities 
tlu'ft has never been heard of. We want to give them 20 years pieriocl. vee 
want to ,‘j’ive iliern all kinds of concessions. They 'may make np their 
minds: they may come in w’ith the treaty of accession; 'thm- may reserve 
miT subjects they like : we give them remittances, annuities, immunities and 
ah Irinds of things. Bo far as repmseniafion is eoneernerl, ■ in the Lower 
House tliei’e are grhyg fo be 125 aiicl in the Hpper House or the Council 
of State. ITfO. Out of flie total ninnner of 625 of both Houses, the princes 
;,rp in 1)0 given a represe-ifation of 225. Ts iliere any principle involved in 
thi'-? For British Indif., comprising of 246 millions, we are giving 400 
re-uresentatives in a coinbined Honso rf 625 and for the Indian States 225 
••■rpresentarives. Fo one will tell rne tlmf the States are representing their 
pfoutc. It is onlr the 625 and odd Princes Houses which will , be dwpre- 
arid for these 625 Princes Houses, you are willing to give 225 
:rryresenfntivcs. Ts this representation or is this mocherv of renreseiita- 
tionF' How are the. peoyJe of the States represented? I know that there 
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is^ a flavour of popular representation that has been tacked on to this. 

If ^ more than half the people of the Indian States agree to this, then only 
this lederation will come. On the other hand, there are also some other 
insignificant features brought in to make a show that it is the people of 
tile States who will be brought in. I say it is all false. It is a sort of 
camouflage. I say that we are not unwilling to have in our Houses of 
Eepresentatwes anybody, but it shall be oir equal terms. We will not try 
to coax or cajole or bribe the princes to come into this Federation. We 
claim to be equals of a nation, the British nation that has created the 
largest Empire in the world and coloui'ed half the map of the world with 
the^ colour of the blood ; we, therefore, claim equality with the greatest 
nation on earth. That being so, we are not going to allow ourselves to be 
made the door mat for other people to come in, not even for our princes, 
AVe have every respect for the princes for their wealth, for their mannei’s,. 
for their courtliness, but our rights we will not submit to any. Myself and 
my colleagues in our Party have come here for hiir play and justice and 
equality of rights for all, and, as I said, our rights are our rights and we 
stand not only for our rights, but the rights of all Indians , and we have 
pledged ourselves that we will fight to the last for our rights. This is 
not only in relation to the princes, but this is the same in relation to our 
minority communities or any other community" in India. I say fair play 
and justice, by all means have it; not only that, we will stand up for it, 
but anything in the way of privileges or in the way of pampering we will 
not yield to, whether siieli a demand comes from the princes or from the 
majority community or from the minority communities in India. 
WHierever we find unfairness, injustice or special pampering, we will put 
down and we will resist it to the same extent as in the case of other parties. 
However, I will submit to this enormous price and to these enormous 
ofieiangs to tlie princes, provided I have got something in retinm in the 
matter of principle. 

So far as representation is concerned, what is it that we are given? 
From direct representation, we have come down to indirect representation. 
Here, Sir, I do not want to condemn soinetiihig which has already been 
condemned. So far as I am aware, this system, of indirect representation 
has been condemned even by the Government of India. It seems to me 
that those who have drafted the scheme have extended themselves, _ ail 
cut, and want to go the whole liogger even in the matter of representation,, 
and so they have recomniended indirect representation. Reading through 
. the Report, I find that it is like the doom which is fixed up for India, but 
it does seem to me that, while talking of direct and indirect representation, 
they have laid down that It is provisional and if it cannot be found efficient 
ill working, this vdll be changed. So there is a ray of hope for all of us, 
and it is this. If one clause could be changed, I say that if the entire 
nation could stand together as one man, the whole of the Report we ought 
to be able to change. Therefore, in the case of representation, it is this 
indirect representation which is against all principles of progress and of 
civilisation and of good Government and against everything that has bem 
urged in the naine'^ of evolution, and, I submit, that in this Joint Rarlia- 
mentarv Committee Report all kinds things are being saddled on_ us. 
If that is our position in regard to representation, how do we stand in 
relation to the principle of responsibility? 

T hav'e gone over the whole Report carefully, you may say even with 
a microscope, and all the responsibility that T could find in the Joint 
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Pariiainentary Co-irmiittee ilepon is tiie special responsibility oi tlie Gover- 
nor and the Governor General, and with its associates, tie discretion of 
the Governor, and an even more ugly associate, I find in the Bill at the 
present , time, is individual judgment. That is the -responsibility from 
cover to> cover. I do not find the slightest hint of responsibility in the 
whole Beport. Now, in the name of evolution, ail these things are being 
saddled on to us. If that is the price I had to pay and I did not gain any 
principle, at least I would like to know where I stand so far as the ideal 
is concerned. The ideal that has been put before us is the ideal of a 
Federation of India and a United India, an ideal over which we are 
supposed to enthuse over so that we may achieve a united India, tlie 
dream of the old Emperors and the dream of the present politicians. That 
is the ideal that is ofiered to us; and I want to bring to the notice of this 
House how, so far as the aim or the goal or the ideal of the Indian Govern- 
liient is concern od, it has been changing from time to time. Once upon 
.a, time we were eoiisiclerecl equals. At one time we were promised 
Dominion Status, an equal position in the Commonwealtli ; and now the 
ideal that is being dangled before our eyes, is a united India and a Fede- 
rated India. Sir, this reminds me of the charge that Professor Laski 
brO'Ught against Britishers that in the middle of the- game they always 
change the rules- and foul the game. (Laughter.) IJou will find that in 
changing the ideal and putting this ideal before us in the name of evolu- 
tion, the game has been fouled. Thej^e gentlemen, who drafted the. 
scehme, were expected to see that we were on a better level of progress, 
of evolution. Sir, in the name of evolution what is being done is not 
evolution that we see. To. use a scientific word, what these people are 
trying to do is atavism. It is going hack. To speak in popular language, 
human beings, instead of producing human beings, are ' producing monkeys 
and apes. (Laughter.) This is what this evolution means. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) : The Honourable 
Af ember has only two minutes more. , 

Br. (r. ¥. Beshmukli: Could T rely on your protection of infant in- 
dustries, Sir. (Laughter.) Well, Sir, I know that the voice of doom has 
[esoiincled in this House and that I will have soon to depart. I virould^ 
Iiave very liked to' go on for a little time more, but if that is not 

to be, I will obey your order. 

Sir, tins Deport, that has been put before us, is not only retrograde 
OY reactionary, but, if you allow me a little time, I can tell you that this 
has nc't before us inadvertently, that there is a scheming and 

planning behind ^ it. Nothing in this world' is done without a certain 
aiTLoiint of scheming and pla'ining, if not consciously, certainly unconscious- 
iV; and ill this scheme T can see the mind that is W’orking behind it. We 
saw now we were treated te. a policy of the strong hand, and now we are 
going to ^treated to n pohcv of th^ mean mind. We saw the Govern- 
Tiieiit Eed of Claw and Tooth now. We are going to be treated to a policy 
of black mind and hrigcrs. All this has Ixmn done, so that wm Indians 
Biat not iiave ^anything to look for. The whole plan underlying this 
scneme is a spint of rancour. It is reeking with the spirit of rancour. 
Do VvO vmnt to oe 'eouais? Do w'e want to claim equal rights wnth' the 
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others No, that shall not be giYen to us. And the Biitisii GoYernmeut 
■eaniiot do it on its own, and, thqrelore, the ]>nnces, who are aecustoniod 
to be autocratic, must be brought in. And in tliis association of tlie 
princes I see iiothing but a scheme of undiluted autocrac^u If this scheme 
is to be brouglit in, tlie princes must be brought in also. The British 
themselves would not like to do many things. They usually try to keep 
themselves away from all dirt3’ work. If a loan is to be raised, the Jews 
of the nation will do it; if battles are to be fought, it is the Irishmen 
who will do it ; and if undiluted despotism is to be brought into this 
couiitiw, it shall be with the help , of the princes. I think that is the 
underlying scheme behind all this, and I want to appeal to my country- 
men to see the game that is being pla^^ed. We should not be satisfied 
with a little thing here and a little thing there which is the politician’s 
patchwork. But I want my countrymen to be statesmen and ensure the 
future of this country. I know, Sir, that in this country, there is a 
sort of opinion which sa,ys, what is the good , of resisting , when this is 
inevitable and you will have tO' swltHow it? But so is death inevitable^ 
but that does not mean that we should go and commit suicide, because 
it is inevitable. I would request my countrymen that if the tiling is to 
be foi’ced down our throats, let them do so,, but let us not accept this 
of our own accord. This Constitutional Bcherne, that is provided for us, 
means iliat we are given a house in which we have absoluteK^ no authority 
on GUI’ .servants. Even the very defence of the house is denied to us. 
We, who defended tlie Empii'e in the fields of Elanders and the battle 
of Ypres, are not supposed to be able to defend our own Empire. The 
position is that either we are cow’ards or w-e are brave people. If we are 
brave people, T do not see wlw w’e should be denied the defence of our 
OW'D country; and, if we are cowards, I do not see why there should be 
these innumerable pmvisions in the Beport about peace and tranquillity 
and special responsibility given to the Governor General and the Governors. 
T say, therefore, tliat whatever it may be, w^e have come here and we 
must stand u]) like men. If it is to he given to us and if they w^ant to 
push, it down our throats, at least let us not ourselves accept it. And 
one tiling that I wmuld request you is that w'e should not be charged by 
our countrymen at a future date, that while the couiitr^^ being nobbed' 
and stripped and stabbed hj these constitutional assassins, w^e kept quiet; 
and India should not say to ns in future, ‘'What, even you, 1113^ children!”. 


Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Alillowners’ Association; Indian Commerce'); 
Sir, the amendment that I have moved seeks to define my attitude tow^ards 
the constitutional issue and embodies the amendments Avhich I regard as 
necessary for the smooth working of the Constitution. It also seeks to em- 
iaody ray objections to all those amendments which either directly or 133’ 
implication reject or refuse to accept the constitutional advance that is being 
proffered. 


Sir, I think it is perfectly true to say that I have met no one wdio is 
exactly in love with this Constitution, 'if some' miracle were ^to happen 
tomorrow and my friends on the Treasury Benches could be induced to 
cross the floor and take their seats on this side of the House. . . . 

An HonouraMe Member: At least one man will vote for them. 
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Mr. P.Mody : I do not know who tliat one iruui will be. But I am 
snre that if that were to happen, they would be equally emphatic in their 
condemnation, though their condeninaiion, would be in more decorous;- 
laiigoage. 

Sir, ill order to appraise the general feeling and to estimate the probable- 
course of events, it is necessary to dip briedy into the history of the last 
few years. Soon after the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeforms, it became apparent that if India was to be saved from political 
anarchy, some bold stroke of statesmanship was required, and, as early as 
1924, this House passed a Eesolution by -an overwhelming majority asking 
lor a Eound Table Conference and the conferment of full resp'onsible Gov-- 
ernment in India, British statesmen marked time, however, and a futile* 
inquiry was set up with a view to determining what reforms could be eft'ectecl 
wdtbin the frame work of the Constitution — the Muddiman Inquiry Commit- 
tee of which my Leader was a member. The next few^ years were very 
imha/ppy years, and ultimately the Simon Commission was sent out, in 
the teeth of vehement opposition from every section of political opinion in 
this country. . Tlien came in a movement fraught with a great deal of 
suffering to those who engaged themselves in it, and with disastrous conse- 
quences to the peace and prosperity of the land. It w’as in this atmosphere* 
that the Bound Table Conference idea was evolved. I liave heard it said 
times without number that the men who went to the Bound Table Con- 
ference represented nobody but themselves {An Honovrahlc Member 
‘"Quite True'’) — quite true perhaps fixuji rny friend's point of view, but 
certainly not from mine. (Interruption.) The gentleman wlio interrupted 
me seems to claim to be tlie caretaker of the country. It is pei'fectly 
possible to question the credentials of individual members of tliese Confe- 
rences, but I ask any one to tell me wdiether it is not an undisputed fact 
that some at any rate of those who went to these Conferences were men of 
whom any country might be proud (An Honourable Member: “Only one”) 
and whose public services and inteiiectual attainments gave them an un- 
deniable right to have a hand in the shaping of their country's destiny. 

An Honourable Member: They were not oiir i-epresentatives anyhow. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Tlie first Bound Table Conference evolved a few 
fundamental priiici'ples of importance. There was a. second and a third 
Bound Table Conference, but, paradoxically enough, they only succeeded 
in weakening the structure which had been erected, and tlie outcome of 
these dejiberatioiis was the White Paper embodying tlie policy of His- 
Majesfcy's (jovernment. The last' stage in this process of hammering out 
a Constitution by the method of general acceptance was the Joint Parlia» 
mentaiy’ Committee, which was assisted by some of the most important 
men who took part in the earlier Conferences leading up to the Bill which 
is now before Parliament. The essential features of that Bill are that, 
wliiie it seeks to confer considerable powers to the representatives of the 
peospie, it hedges them round with provisions, many of which cannot be 
described r^s being “ demon strably in the interests ot India”. They seem 
to me to embody an expression of a policy characterised by timidity and 
by an uneasy feeling with regard to India s capacity to manage lier own 
ahmii's. I do not question, as s(^ iiimiv h-ive dcaio. tlie Inniu fid('s and the 
earnestness of purpose of many of the statesmen engaged in the task. It 
must be realised hj us that on no single occasion in British history liave- 
so many eminent statesmen of all shades of opinion been engaged on the 
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solution of one siiiglt- problem ns on this occasion : and the' scheme before 
us may be said to ein!)ody the collective political %visdoiri of the British 
race. But tliis collective political wisdom has not succeeded in bridging 
the wide gulf between the demands of the country and the traditional con- 
servatism of British policy, and it has not also succeeded in satisiyiiig even 
those on whom the Government have lent for support in all these’ unhappy 
years. 

The question might naturally be asked, wliy then do I support the con- 
sideration of this Bill? First and foremost,* because 1 feel that, even 
taking the very worst vieu' of the case, It marks a considerable advance 
upon the present position. (An Honourable Member: '‘Question.'*) The 
hlontagu-Chelmsford lieforms failed not only because of their inherent 
weaknesses, but also because the majority of politically-minded Indians 
refused to work them. The wheels of Government did not stop on that 
account: others took their p’laces; but I feel certain that if the decision had 
been otherwise, if the attitude of my friends had been otherwise, either 
tliese reforms would liave \ielderl much richer fruits, or they would havd 
Deen condemned as unworkable at a much earlier stage than th.ev were. 

My next reason for supporting the consideration of this Bill Is that 
constituted as I am, I cannot |)Ossibly subscribe to a negative attitude ia the 
affairs of life; and if it were to happen that those who are opposing this 
scheme were to go out into the wilderness, or seizing the reins of power were 
to try and make government impossible, I see nothing before the country but 
repetition in an aggravated form of the disasters which overtook this 
country aftei* the inauguration of the Montagiie-Chelmsford Eeforms. 

That brings me to the point on which so much criticism has centred, 
namely, the safeguards. Some safeguards, I think, it is conceded by every- 
body, are necessary in the interests of good government and for the sake- 
of harmony between the various communities and interests. But it must 
be recognised that the overloading of the Constitution with safeguards is- 
ealeiilated to defeat the very object in view, and to release precisely those 
forces of reaction and illwili which are such a danger to the Constitution. 
Sir. it is from tliis point of view that I deprecate all the elaborate com- 
mercial and other safeguards which have been devised. I am one of" 
those incurable optimists who believe in mutual understandings and 
mutual accommodation, and I am one of those wdio believe in the trite 
but very true observation that safeguards can never take the place of good- 
will and that iio amount of safeguards can avail against the sullen resent- 
ment of a Y>eo])le. The other day, this House took a most unfortunate 
decision which has given rise to a great' deal of misgiving. At the distance 
of five thousand miles, it is possible to magnify and exaggerate the impii- 
cations of this decision. But I feel certain that many of riiy friends who 
opposed the eoneliisiou of the Indo-British Treaty were actuated not by 
a spirit of hostility British interests, but by an honest, though in niy 
opinion mistaken/ view of the advantages and disadvantages which the 
Treaty offered. From all these points of view, I would regard it as deplo- 
rable *if tlie safeguards were to be thrust upon this country where goodwill 
alone can make the Constitution work. 

Another matter which troubles all of us is the absence of aiiy declara- 
tion in the Constitution that the goal of India's cleveiopnient is the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status. I refuse to accept ail tlie excuses n'liieh liave 
been trotted out in the last few weeks with regard to tlie absence of this 
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declaration. If Boiirinioii Status is not a constitutional ' or legal term, 
surely it is possible to say that India shall enjoy tlie same sta-tug as that 
moieh is enjoyed by the other doininioiis. Lord Irwin, on an historic occa- 
■sioB, gave a pledge that the natural issue of India's constitutional progress 
TOCS the attainment of Dominion Status, and I cannot conceive of anything 
so iiiifoi'tiiiiate as the omission to define clearly raid in emphatic terms 
that the Constitution that is going to come is merely a prelude to the 
enlargement of India's liberties to the extent of those enjoyed' by the other 
(lorniiiions. 

There is one other point. Sir, and that is, it seems very likeh^ that the 

1 Bill is going to be passed into law substantially as it sttinds, in 
spite of all the reactions in this eoiiiitiy. It is conceivable, that British 
statesmen will nsk us to justify that experiment, and to show our fitness 
■for a further advance, but let them remember that with all the goodwill 
on tlie part of those who will work this Constitution, their efforts are bound 
to be hampered, «aiid their aeti^ities thwarted if the majority of politically- 
minded Indians refuse to have anything to do with the Constitution. If 
'that were to happen, let British statesmen ask themselves, — to use the 
language of Mr. Baldwin. — “whether they had given India the right amount 
of lib-erf V in the right way and at the right time'b (’C’heers.) 

Captain Sardar Slier Muhammad Ehsn (Nominated Non-Official): Sir,, it 
is rather difficult for a soldier and a layman like me to take part in a ^debate 
of such vast constitutional importance. I have a further handicap in that 
I have not such a command of the Englisli language as some of my 
Honourable friends opposite have, hat I vvill try to make a few observations 
cn this important constitntiona] 'i<sue vFnieh affects such a vast country 
as India. 

Now, Sir, before I proceed further, with your permission, T should like 
'to say a few words about the Nominated Members for the information 
of irjy friend, Dr. Khan Sahib. The Nominated Members represent some 
interests. There are certainly some interests which must be represented 

Fii.9 House, because it is rather difficult to give those interests a fran- 
chise. For instance, my friend^ Mr. Joslii, represents here the interests 
01 ialioii]', Take the case of crr-soldiers. I am here representing the case for 
them. How can Government mahe the franchise sufffciently wide so as 
■to bring in the interests of all these peopVie, the labour, the army and 
a riuniber ctf others, but those interests have to be represented here, it 
does not matter in what waw. I, therefore, assure my friend, that we 
represent the interests of our people with Iionesty and sincerity as he 
represents the interests of his people. I am very sorry, Sir, that my friend, 
Di*. Khan Saliib. said that the North -TV est Frontier Province was itot 
properly represented in this House before lie was elected, but I may tell 
hiiri that my Honourable friend. Sir Abdul Qaiyum, — I believe 'most 
Members know him, — represented the cause of the Frontier Province in 
this House very ereciitably. I had the privilege to work with him in the 
■two Bound Table Conferences, and I know very veell that if he had not 
put forward the ease of the North-West Frontier Province so ably and so 
vigorousiy. my friend veould not have been able to sit in this House ag an 
elected hlember for at least another year more. . . 

Some Honourable Members: Quim right, q-.ite true. 
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Captain .Sariar Slier Mulianimad Khan: Now, Sir, at a time 'wlien 
' exeitement runs very high and passion is brought into play, one is likely 
■to forget the real issue at stake and indulge in rhetorics as has been the 
ease with my Honourahle friends of the Opposition., , In eonsiclering, any 
problem, and particularly a constitutional problem, it is very essential that 
\ve should cast aside all preiudiees; hi order to have a cooler appraisal of the 
■cioeument. The Joint Parliamentary Committee Scheme, unlike other 
schemes for parliamentary Government of the country, transfers powers, 
political and economic, to the vast electorate and gives us an All-India 
Federation, Provincial Autonomy and the transfer of law ' and order, to the 
Ministers. I admit, Sir, that, on the whole, the proposals fall far short 
■of our expectations. But who is to blame for this? 

An Honourable Member (from the Independent Party): We. 

Captain S^-rdar Sber MnbammSrd Khan: I venture to say without any 
mental reservation that the Congress is solely responsible for the black 
picture which has now been painted b 3 ^ its representatives. (“Flear, hear” 
from Congress Party Benches.) I shall illustrate my point. Had not the 
'Congress left the path of constitutionalism, had they not embarked on 
the course of direct action and civil disobedience, tliereby strengthening 
the hands of the die-hards in England, things W’ould have been quite 
'different. I say that it is my Congress friends who are responsible for 
the safeguards which have been incorporated into the Constitution. Now 
that wiser counsels have prevailed and the Congress has re-embraced the 
path of constitutionalism, may I hope, Sir, that there will be no repetition 
of the past mistakes? (A Voice: “Hoping against hope.'^) Eecently, there 
has been a good deal of propaganda in the Congress Press about the con- 
vening of a Constituent Assembly to frame a Constitution for India. I am 
glad that the Congress accepts the basis of franchise as recommended in 
The Lothian Eeport and proposes to, convene .a Constituent Assembly on 
that basis. Will not such a move discredit those leaders of the country . 
including Alahatma Gandhi, who attended the Bound Table Conference? 
Were they not the true representatives of India for all practical purposes? 
The second Bound Table Conference, convened after the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact, contained representatives of all shades of political opinion in the 
country. Was it not a Constituent Assembly. (Some Honourahle Meni- 
■ from Congrc^is Party Benches: “No, certainty not.”) If you have 
no faith in your own leaders like Pandit Malaviya and Mahatma Gandhi', 
then I have nothing to say more. If such a gathering could not arrive at 
a decision in regard to the settlement of intricate constitutional problems 
■concerning India, can it be hoped that any such attempt would succeed in 
•the near future? 

I shall not take much time of the House in discussing the issue, which 
is now practically dead, having utterly failed to arouse any interest in 
the minds of sober politicians. 

Let me now come to the vexed question of communal I’epresentation, 
about wTiich there has been a hue ‘ and cry during recent months and 
wPich has caused a drift even among the ranks of the Congress, kly old 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand , — 1 don’t see him here today in his seat — ^wanted 
to be done away with the Communal Award. (A Voice: “No, no.”) Mj 
friend, Mr. Laichand Navalrai, will probably accept the Constitution if 
Tve leave out the question of the separation of Sind. 
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Mr, Laicliaad Mavairai (Sind: Non-Mubmnmadan Urban): Absolutely 
not. 

An Honourable Member: Barclar Mangal Singh will accept it. 

Oaplain Sardar Sber Mubammad Kban: With regard to my Mend,. 
Sardar IMangal Singh, I will just quote the words of the Sikh representative,. 
Sardar Uj'jal Singh, in the Bound Table Conference. . . . 

Sardar Mangal Singb (East Punjab: Sikh): He was not our representa- 
tive. He was a nominee of the Government. 

Captain Sardar Sber Mubammad Kban: This is what Sardar Ujjal Singh* 
said there : 


“If we don’t iiltioiaidy come to a final decision among ourselves, I do agree that 
tiiiere is no other course open to us except that should leave ?t to the Government 
to decide. The Government had in the past decided for the communities, a.nd hi' 
future it is certainly the responsihility of the Oovernnierit to make a fair and just 
decision on these problems.”' 

This is what the representativ'e of the Sikh community said at ^the- 
Piound Table Conference in my presence, and after discussing the question, 
lie handed over the whole matter to the Prime Minister, and now this 
decision has been given. Apparently it does not suit the wishes of my 
friends, and so they say that they want to do away wdth the Communal 
Award altogether. 

There is another thing, Sir. I feel very sorry for my friend. Pandit 
Malaviya, for the inconsistency he has displayed as a practical politician. 
He played Ills old stunt and did not grasp the full facts of the situation.. 
My friend, Pandit Malaviya. ... 

Mr. Mohan La! Saksena: On a pjoint of order, Sir. Is the H’ouourable' 
Member justitied in referring to a gentleman wdio is not in this House? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim): Pandit Malaviya^ 
was a member of the Bound Table Conference, and he took part in it. 

Captain Sardar Bber Muhammad Kban: I ask him, why does he forget?' 
H.e ivas not- only' one of the signatories along with us, but the prime mover’ 
of the letter which w'as sent to the Prime Minister to decide the commimar 
question. If the Pandit no^v knows that the Award is against him, there* 
is no cause for grumbling. There is oiie alternative to end all this commu- 
nal bickering, and, that is, we sliould sit together and settle among our- 
selves the communal question. 

Mr. Lalchand ¥avairai: Are you prepared for it? 

Captain Sardar Sber Muhammad Khan: Yes, but one thing T have to 
request Pandit Malaviya, and that is, not to repudiate tlie settlement, as 
he usually does, after it has been reached. 

Sardar Mangal Singh: Alav I Icnow if .aov letter was signed In- anv of 
the Sikhs? ' ' o - 
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captain Sardar Slier Muliammad Kiiaxi: I have read wbat Sardar Ujjal 
Singii said. 

Sardar Manga! Singli: May 1 know wiietliev that letter was signed by 

.any of the t'WO Sikhs? 

Captain Sardar Slier Mniiammad Khan: Tliey were representing the 
:3ikh eornnumity in the Conference. 

Sardar Manga! Singh: I asked whetlier, the letter was signed by them 
or not, and ycni have not replied to it. (Laughter.) 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: As regards defence, I am rather 
surprised t<‘ see tliat not a single previous speaker has devoted any time 
to the defence of India wliich is ,a very important problem for India. 

An Honourable Member: We leave it to you. (Laugliter.)' 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: I must admit that the rJoint 
Parliamentary Committee Report does not take us an incdi further than 
"the White Paper proposals. . . . , 

An Honourable Member; It takes you back. 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: . . or the Simon Commis- 

sion Report. The problem of India is essentially a military one, because 
India is a land of many races. In Yolume II of the Simon Commission 
Report, it is clearly stated tluit one condition of a self-governing India must 
be its ability to maintain, without aid of British troops, public peace and 
tranquillity. It is an astonishing fact that from time and again, Home 
Rule, Responsible Government and Dominion Status have been, demanded, 
but it lias persistently been overlooked that none of these political ends is 
possible until India possesses a strong and well disciplined Indian army, 
not onlv to maintain law and order within her own frontiers, but to hold 
1:)acdv ail invader until tlie rest of the British Empire can come to h.er sup- 
port. The problem of raising a national army in India is not an easy one, 
for India possesses no common race, and I' must confess, no common 
tradition. We are liopelessly divided into scores of communities and each 
■comniimity looks .after its own interests. ‘Out of 1,30,000 total strength 
of combatant raiilvS of the Indian army, more than 50 per cent are drawn 
from the Punjab. During the Great War, 50 per cent of the casualties were 
suffered by the Punjab alone. Thus, from a fighting point of view, it 
can truthfully be said that the Punjab province, including the North-'\A^esb 
Frontier, is v/orth the rest of India put together. I a.gree to a certain 
extent with tlie Simon Commission Report that the formation of an Indian 
national army, drawn from India as a whole, in which every member 
recognises tlie i*est as his comrades and in which Indian officers will lead 
iTieii who belong to different' races and in which public opinion will have 
general confidence is a task of the greatest diffieulty. 

Mr. B. Bas (Orissa Division: hfon-Muhammadan): DonT you want to 
lead European soldiers? 

Mr. FresMent (The Honourable Sir Abdnr Rahim): The Plonoiirable 

Member has only two minutes more. 
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Captain Sardar Slier Midiammad Khan: Complete Self-Governmenr 
without an effective Incliau army is au impossibility. Wliat shall we do 
to remove this difficulty? To remove this difficulty, [ am ot opinion that 
we should press upon the British Government to S2}eed up the Iiidiiuii- 
sation. of all the branches of the Indian army and to encourage, organise., 
'train and equip military and naval forces of our own. 


An Honourable Member: How do you do that? 

Captain Sardar Slier Muhammad Khan: Before I conclude, I wish tcv' 
say a few words to my Honourable friend whose name I forget, who said 
the day before yesterday, let the British leave India and we will settle it 
among ourselves. 

An Honourable Member: Mr. Gadgih 

captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: Yes, Mr. Gadgil. I strongly 
support liim, and I aslc the British Government to stop functioning for* 
a week, but not before the 1st April, because my Honourable friend, Sir' 
James Grigg, has to present his Budget. Let the British Government stop 
functioning from the 1st April and let the British troops be confined in 
their own barracks, and let us fight and settle among ourselves. 

A Few Honourable Members: Why should we fight? 

Captain Sardar Sher Muhammad Khan: To fight and rnalve our ov'u 
Constitution. What will be the result? The result will be, there will be 
two special trains ful] of troops with governors-designate to eacli province 
and YTawab Yliizaffar Khan, Captain Cliaudhri Lai Chand and Bardar 
Mangal Singh making the Central Cabinet, and. of course, along with me 
as tlie Commander-in -Cl'iief. (La\ighter.) Bo long as we depend upon 
tlie Britisli navy and armv, T feel that it will not be Avise for ns to simiina- 
rily rejet't tin? Joint Parliamentary Cojundttee lleport and give another 
chance to the die-hards who are anxious tliat Ave should be luit to a further 
obstacle in tlie way of making the Constitution. T agree tliat the Beport 
does not satisfy thie aspirations of India, hut, under the circuinsttmces, at 
|vroseiit, there is iio otlier alternative for us save to aa'oiB tlie new Consti- 
tution and demanrl for more. If the Congress Party Avill persist in its 
negative attitude, T can only say that it is not constitutionolisrn but consti- 
tutionalism Avith a vengeance. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Luncb till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The As.sombly re-assembled lifter Lunch at Half Past Two of the Chock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Pabira) in the. Chair. 


Mr. M. Asaf Alt (Delhi: General): Mr. President, after liaviiig listened' 
to the sorneAvliat mild sword rattle of the gallant and Honourable' hlembeiy 
who appointed himself the Commander-iii-Chief of India but Avho rm- 
fortmiately was still-born. 
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An Honour aMe Member: Who is he? 

Mr. M. Asa! All: He is Captain Sher Muhammad Klian, the self- 
appointed Comiiianderdn-Ghief of India! I feel that the atmosphere of 
unreality and futility which was proving far too depressing, far too uii- 
fortunate in this House, has really become worse than eyer. My first 
question is addressed to the Government of the day, to the Government 
of the Governor General, which is irresponsible, unresponsive and irre- 
movable. With what object have you placed this motion before us? Is- 
it with a view’ to eliciting our opinion ? Is it wdth a view to asking us. 
to eixpress our opinion on something which His Majesty's Government 
w^anted to take into consideration ? If that is so, you ought to have placed 
this matter before us at a time when it was possible for us to eftect any 
changes in the plan which thet Joint Parliamentary Committee's Eeport 
contains and on the basis of which constitutional edifice is actually in pro- 
gress nowTon the banks of the Thames. You are asking us to take this, 
plan into consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim); The Hcnourable 
Member should address the Chair. 

Mr. M, Asaf Ali: I am addressing His Excellency the Governor Gene- - 
ral’s Governmeint through you. Well, you have placed before us this \ 
plan. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur .Eahim): That is not the-, 
proper form. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali: Well, the Government have placed before us this • 
motion with a vieiw to examining, with a view to analysing and with a 
view to finally passing our opinion on a plan on wdiich the Government 
of India Bill is based. The Government of India Bill is being rushed 
tlirough the blouses of Parliament. It is almost placed before us in tlie 
form of a fait accom\pli — something already accomplished, down to the 
451st section of it. Is there any hope, I ask, of our effecting any change 
in it, either in the principles or in the details of it? If so, let us know 
of it nowg so that we may speak with a sense of responsibility wliihi 
is worthy of the object, I ask — is there aiw sense of responsibility being 
shown by anybody — except only to the extent to which w’e have listened 
in the speech of the Honourable Captain Sher Muhammad Klian ? That 
is the only extent of the responsibility 1 I am perfectly certain, that be 
is honest and he is earnest, in so far as his constituents are concerned, 
and I am equally certain that, if he w^'ere an elected Member, he would 
be equally honest and earnest to his constituents today. The fact re-- 
mains that, wdiile w^e are addressing ourselves to the details of a ])]aii 
wdiich is finished, wMch has no reality so far as wc are concerned — and a 
very grave reality as far as His Majesty's Government is concerned — this’ 
is a wholly futile and wholly irresponsible debate. It is like the debate 
in a college, or a school, which has no purpose, which lias no consequence. 
My second quarrel wdth His jMujesty's Government is tliis. If thev’- intend- 
ed that the elected representatives of the people should express their 
o]-)iriion on this report, with a view to their taking it into consideration in 
framing the Bill, they ought to have stayed their hand. On the contrary, 
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ilie}' have shown a supreme contempt for the represt-ntatives of the peoide. 
Thev are now getting on with the Bill and thece is no elninee, no 1 io]K‘, 
that* the Bill is going to be clianged, in any way, according to the 
views the representatives oi the people. iVTha]>s it may be saia 1 )y 
trie Kononrable the Leader of the House that tlie Bill is in its embryonic 
stage. Trne. But we know its heredity. We know its linea<ge. We Iqioav 
what jarreiits it i^ossesses, namely, the Statutory Coiiirnissioii wliicli was 
universally repudiated and tlie Wliite Paper which was rejected by this 
very House last year. If that is the heredity of the Bill, is there any 
clnmce of the hideous features of this embryo being changed, because we 
are L'oing to e-xpress a different opinion here ? Even tltose who assisted 
nt its t)irth are not today prepared to take it unto their bosom. Those 
who attended the Pionnd Table Conference have one and all rejected it 
ns H monstrosity, a constitutional monstrosity, wliich no one on earth 
would be prepared to nurse.. Then, in so far as the C|uestion of the o])inion 
in the country is concerned, was there any doubt in the minds of any 
one, inelnding His Majesty’s Government, that the whole of this country 
had condemned it right and left, from the moment the pro])Osal emerged 
in any form whatsoever? The? Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Pieport 
is the latest production, Init there was an earlier production, namely, the 
Wliite Paper, and both these documents, immediately after their emer- 
gence, lay under a PTimalayan heap of condemnation, from one end of 
India to the other. Was there any doubt on the pairt of this (Tovernrnent 
or His ^Majesty’s Government about this condemnation? Why did they 
r»roeeed with this Bill? Wliy have they placed it before the Houses of 
Parliament? Wliy are they now rushing tiiis Bill tlirongh ? Even, in so 
far as the representatives of this Assembly are concerned, I find that 
there is not one, including kir. klody and tlie Honourable and gallant 
'laiuain Slier Muhammad Jvlian, who has a, good word to say about it. 

In oae form or armtlier, tliey all reject it, although tliey use tlie tvord 
''’iyiacci‘])t:u!)ie'' 


Mr. H. P. Mody: I did not use tlie tvord ‘hmaceeptalile”. 

Mr. M. Asaf Aii* 'l.'Uen yy.-u acccyut'ri it l)i tofo ? I .am glad to know 
-Mr. yJr.uy is the solitnry exeepiiou to the rule. 

Mr. H. P. Mody 1 1 liin ruVeid ilicro are otliers. 

Mr. M. Asaf All: There are some unfortunates of tlieir land and I am 
■"ery elad ihcre aiv* some, because iliey are tlie dewrest, I think, from the 
g Ant view whoiii v-lt-ience was madt* by (hptaln Sher 

Munarnrnad. Wdh hir, 1 was jusr saying that, the sum total of hi the 
a me! amnents tinit iiave been Lat'-kB is “ unaccentatjle' This is iii e ])it]iicst 
vurvoasion wliicli I c:m nsv — “uraccepIaoiL Whcilicr in one ham or 
^uiorher. they have ah called the pro-fmsals “unacceprahle”. That is only 
a rn-^gaiive form oi tne wovt:! rejectiore . Now. wliy 'not straight mvay 
Say r]!:U you reject it? . 

___ Mr._ A. H. Ghuznavi (Dac-ra ; :Mu lianmiadan Eural) : 

.I'yei’e IS ncc a sir-gle 'vord “unaccei^table” in my araendnieiifc. 
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Mr, M. Asal All: Tiie Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi wishes to join the 
band to wliich I have already referred, Sir. Let him hiive the happi- 
ness of that. He will make it two, he will not make, it two 
hundred. All the amenclnients have the word '‘imacceptabie’'. 

Mr. A. H. GliiiZEavi: Aly amendment has not that vcord ' huiaccept- , 
able'b 


Mr. M. Asal All: Sir, turning to the Eeport itself, I should like to. 
draw the attention, not only of this House, hut of the entire world- 
speaking from the place from wdiich I do — to a particular expression, a 
phrase or rather an opinion which has been expressed by the Draftsman 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in their P^eport. They say; 

“'Ihere are moments in the history of nations when a way seems to be opened 
for the establishment bet’^veen people and people of new relations more in liarmony with 
the circumstances of the time, bat wlieu that way is beset |■‘y all t'lie dangers inherent 
hi any transfer of political power” — t/r/h /> a little interpolation^ hut they might have 
left tli'/t sentence out — “such moments are a sharp test of political sagacity, of the 
statesman’s instinct for the time and manner of the change. If that instinct fails, either 
from rashness or from over-caution, tiiere is small chance of recovery.” 

Sir, with all the sense of responsibility which I possess, I am prepared 
to say that that moment did arise, but unfortunately His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ^vere found wanting. They IiaA^e produced something, thc;y 
have offered something to India — this Pueport, these proposals — -wliich will 
go dowui in history as the epitaph of the political sagacity of the British 
nation Avhich may mark the grave of the British Empire. They may be 
proud to offer this scheme of a Consl-itutien to us, luj wu assiu’c [Tom 
that wa are thoroughly ashamed of this offer; and, perhaps, if they also 
felt as Ave do, they Avould have felt equally ashamed of this offer. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim): The Honourable 
Afemlier has only one minute more to conclude liis speech. 

Mr. M. Asal All: Sir, within the brief compass of fifteen minutes, 
it is difficult to summarise the w'ork of one hundred and fifty years. It 
is difficult to sum up even one’s opinion about these bulky documents, 
but there is only one word mere, and I have done. I ^Yo■|l](l ask Plis 
Afajesty’s Government one simple question. Were \ve not invited to sign 
the Peace Treaty at Ycrsailles? Were we not made the original members 
of the League of Nations? And, is it not true, Sir, that under the coii- 
veiitioii of the League of Nations, no one could ever become an original 
member of it ,or simply a member of it, unless that country muss fully 
self-governing? If, Sir, according to this convention, we were then a 
fully self-governing nation at a time wffien you had just emerged from the 
war, at a time when the whole world was full of sentiment, then you 
perpetrated a fraud upon the entire world. (Hear, hear.) Today you are 
telling the world that we are not’ a fully sqlf- governing nation, and that, 
therefore, you are legislating for us. Would you dare to do that for any 
other country which is even within the British Empire^ — any self-govern- 
ing dominion? Would you dare to lay down a Constitution for any other 
dominion under these circumstances? They 'were equally members of the 
League of Nations, they vA-ere equally self-governing dominions and we w^ere 
a self-governing country. I know this Beport says that to some the majestic 
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spectacle of an Empire makes a tremendous appeal, a great appeal . Iriie, 
perfectly true, but please remember that there are others wiio are your 
livals, who are your enemiejs in the world who are watcdii ng you. Buiid 
up 3^our majastic empire without exciting envy throughout the v; oriel! 
'You never know which way the wind may blow some day! People are 
til ere watching ^’ou with green eyes of envy and jea]ous3L The last 'word, 
Sir, I shall address to my own countrymen who represent their eonsti- 
'tuencies here, and that is this. At a time when this Assembly did not 
iiave the advantage of the wisdom and experience of men like Yir. Jimiali, 
of the wisdom and experience of many other Alembers wlio are now present 
in this Assembly, it rejected, Sir, under your leadership, the: proposals 
contained in the Y¥liite Paper. Are going to do something else today ? 
Are v'e going to present the world any other spectacle today, wlien all 
the wise and experienced heads arq here? Are we not going to tell the 
world-— •""'we reject the oher of the British Governmcint with thanks’'? 
(Loud Applause.) 


Br. F, X. BeSoussa (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, as the 
representative of the Indian Christian community, I rise to support the 
iriotion moved hj the Honourable the Leader of the House. At the outset, 

I should like to make clear the attitude .of the community towards the 
impending constitutional changes. It cannot be better expressed than 
in the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the recent debate in the 
House of Lords. The Primate stated that the Indian Christian com- 
munity, numbering 6|- millions, was the third largest community in India. 
He had beeii in constant communication with the Metropolitan and other 
leaders and found no corroboration for the statement that Indian Christians 
were apprehensive- The great mas, 3 of the younger* Indian Oliristians 
were eager for further Self-Government. Many declared that they would 
prefer no separate electorates and no guaranteed places in the Leglslatui’e, 
but M’onld like to take their chance with. fellow-Iiidians in the general 
constituencies. (Hear, hear.) 

This, Sir, is the correct statement of the position. But doubts have 
been east upon our attitude, for their own purposes, by dichards in 
England of the school of Sir Henry Page-Croft and Lord Lloyd on the 
one liand and by extreme nationalist politicians in India on the otlier. 

I shall not attempt to clear these doubts todavn All that is necessary 
for me to say is that the last Assembly, by a unanimous gesture, accepted 
ray_ contention, that though professing a faith different from the Vast 
majority of our countrymen, we have, by our numbers, by our education, 
by our past services, earned a right to full citizenship in a self-governing 
India — a gesture which I have no doubt this Honourable House will fully 
endorse. 

If the proposed Constitution was a genuine democracy, in which 
merit alone is the passport to opportunities for public service, we Indian 
Christians vniild ask for no special protection. But the Constitution has 
grouped the nation into isolated groups, who will live in a state of armed 
neutrality with each other, marshalled, so to speak, for an ignoble strife 
for jobs and patronage. In this state of things when more militoiit 
minorities are gradually ‘elbowing us out of our rightful places in the 
Legislatures and public services, it is only right that we too should have- 
our legitimate place in the sun defined before India becomes self-governing. 
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Unfortunately we had no opiDortunitj to state oiir case either, before 
the, Third Bound Table Conference or the Joint Parliamentaiw Committee. 
Thanks no doubt to our unshaken, loyalty during the troublous times 
through which we have been passing, the Government of India thought 
they could conveniently ignore us. Prominent members of tl,ie Joint *• 
Parliamentary Committee to whom I forwarded the Assembly speeches 
on my Besolution have written to say that they greatly regretted that 
these speeches did not reach them before the evidence stage was concluded. 

It is for this reason, Sir, that I ask for the indulgence of the Chair to be 
allowed to state our case in somewhat greater detail than would otherwise 
have been necessary, as that is the only way I have of reaching the 
ears pf Parliament. 

One excellent result of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, ’s proposals 
has been that their unfairness to our community lias at last stirred us 
out of our lethargy and is gradually bringing together the two great 
sections— the Catholics and the Protestants— for joint jioliticai action. 
The United South Indian Christian Conference just held at Madras has 
passed the following resolution which I earnestly commend to tlie 
consideration of Parliament : 

“This Conference regrets to note that not^^ithstandmg the Kesolution passed without 
a division by the Madras Legislative Council in April, 1933, the Indian Christian 
Conimiuiity, has been unfairly treated with regard to its representation in the various 
legislatures and demands that the community be treated as regards weightage on the 
same principle as the other miiioiaty communities, particularly by virtue of its high 
literacy and its substantial contribution to the cultural and humanitarian service vf the 
country. 

fl) That in the First Schedule to the Government of India Bill the following 
alteration made in the column Indian Christians : 

Madras . — an additional 2 
Bombay — an additional 1 
C. P. — an additional 1 
Sind — an additional i 

the increase of five seats being added to the total of 250 for the Federal Assembly. 

( 2 ) That in the Fifth 'Schedule to' the 'Government of India 'Bill the fciiowing altera- 
tions bo made in the column Indian Christians , 

Madras from 9 to 15 
C. P. .1 

Sind id’ 

My Honourable friend, Bardar Mangal Singh, complained the other 
day that the Sikhs in the Punjab were not given sufficient weightage, 
because, while forming ,13 per cent ,of the population, they were given 
only 19 per cent of the iseats in the Provincial Legislature, while Muslims, 

' in, the United' Provinces numbering 14 per cent of the population, were 
, given 30 per cent of the seats. What v^ould he say, to the Christian com- 
munity in -'Madras numbering five per cent O'f the , population being , given 
only four per cent of the seats while t-he Muslims, numbering ten^ p,er. cent 
of the population, have been .given.. 14 per cent, of the seats? Ouxs; is the 
only minority community in India, which, instead of being given weightage,, 
standis badly in need of additional leverage. ‘ 

B 2 
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Tlie Indian Christian community is als.o greatly perturbed by their 
demand for incorporation of fundamental rights in the Constitution Act 
being turned down by the Parliamentary Committee. From bitter experi- 
ence, we feel that it will not give us adequate protection if we have merely 
to rely on our legitimate interests being declared one of the special respon- 
sibilities of the Governor. Our interests have always been a special 
responsibility' of the Governor since the memorable proclamation of Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria. And yet, speaking in the House of 
Commons ixi 1834, Lord Macaulay could say: 

‘ 'Englishmen who have held high office in India seem to have thought that 
the only religion which was not entitled to toleration and respect was Christianity.” 

Writing exactly a century later, Mr. Arthur Mayhew could say that 
under the East India Company Christianity w^as a disqualihcatioii for 
public office and that the transfer of sovereignty to the Crown had made 
little or no difference in our status. Speaking on my Besolution in July 
last, I said — and this Honourable House agreed with me — that the Govern- 
ment of India Order of 4th July, 1934, had sounded the death-knell pf our 
hopes in the public services of the future and that the Government have 
been consistently treating us, to this very clay, as if we -were untouchables 
in the public life of the country. 

Nothing has yet been done by^ the Government to implement the 
unanimous Besolution of this Honourable House regarding our claims. 
If this is the wsij Governors, vested with absolute power, have been carry- 
ing out their special responsibility imposed by Her IMajesty^’s Proclamation, 
is it likely that we shall fare any better when the Governor can merely 
use his powers of persuasion with an autonomous Ministry? It has been 
our painful experience in the past that under political pressure and with 
a view to secure the good-will of the major commimitiei:, the Governor 
and the high officials of the Government find it more convenient to over- 
look the claims of small minorities like ourselves. The protection we seek 
is thus not so much against discrimination by the Ministry^ in power as 
against the famcance of the Governor. 

The All-India Christian Conference, assembled at Allahabad, repeated 
its demand that- the fundamental rights of the minorities should be incor- 
porated in the Constitution Act. Failing incorporation of our fundamental 
rights in the Constitution Act, I would respectfully draw attention to the 
following resolution of the All-India Christian Conference as embodying 
our minimum demand : _ 

“That in the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor- General and Provincial 
Governors and the Instrument of Accession of Federating States, reference sliooid be 
made to Indian Christians as specially deserving of the protection of the Governor 
General, Governors and Federating Princes in the exercise of their religious, civil and 
political rights incliiding adequate representation in public services, and especially the 
unrestricted exercise of their religion, including the right of conversion, the erection of 
churches and religious houses as well as the maintenance of educational, relia-ions and 
charitable institutions.” 

Like all progressive communities we' feel that the Bill is informed 
throughout with a sense of deep distrust of the capacity of the Indian 
people for Self-Government. Perhaps the realities of the Indian situation 
demand that in the interest of good government it w’:oiild not be safe to 
grant, full self-gov.ernment. In thq end we may have neither good govern- 
ment nor self-government. For w-ant, of time I do not propose to make 
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any reference to tlie omission of Dominion Status as our goal in tKe 
preamble t,o the Bill or to the pro^DOsed method of indirect election to the 
Federal Assembly on which our , community feels very strongly.^ Ail that 
I need say is that the method of indirect, election will send representatives 
to the Federal Assembly wlio will no more represent the electorates in 
the country than the three tailors of'Tooley Street represented the people 
of England. ; 

But, Sir, as one who has held judicial office for a long period, I should 
like to lay stress on the plea urged by Sir Leslie liudson for maintaining 
intact the independence of the High Couits. For this pm’pose the 
administrative control of all High Courts should be vested in the 
Federal Government and not in the Provincial Governments as proposed 
in the Bill. The power to legislate on matters relating to the jurisdiction, 
power and authority of the High Court should not be transferred to the 
Provincial Legislatures. The powers of superintendence over subordinate 
courts should continue as now under section 107 of the Government of 
India so as to include judicial superintendence and should not bo 
restricted to administrative control, only as is done by clause 214 of the 
Bill. The appointment, posting and promotion of District Judges should 
be in the hands of the Ministry acting in consultation with the High 
Court and not with the Governor in the exercise of his individual judgment. 
And last, but not least, ]3opuiar sentiment should be respected by refusing 
to throw open the office of Chief Justice to members .of the Indian Civil 
Service. It is felt that the High Court, which is the one safeguard left 
for the vindication .of popular liberties, wiU be weakened by this Bill while 
the safeguards for strengthening the executive are niultixiiied. Instead 
of being an independent branch of the Government, the High Court and 
subordinate judiciary, will tend t.o become a dej^artment virtually controlled 
by the Governor in the exercise of his individual judgment. But when 
3 p. M. done there is no doubt that the Bill lays the 

foundation ,of a truly responsible government in the provinces. 
It is, to that extent, an advance on the present Constitution and a sign 
of goodwill on the part of Hus Majesty’s Government. True, complete 
responsibility is hedged round by multifarious safeguards. But the work- 
ing of the Irish constitution has shown how inefficient are paper safe- 
guards against strong public opinion. No Governor, — and here I answer 
the question put by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, as to what (Safe- 
guards there are against an unreasonable Governor,— No Governor would 
care to exercise his vet.o in the teeth of united public opinion. If he does, 
the Ministry would resign and would almost invariably be returned to 
powder. What then? There is the statutory power of the Governors to 
administer the province without Ministers. Does anybody suppose that 
the j)ower will be exercised? How can the taxes be collected and who 
Imows to w'hat heights agitation will go? With modern fac.Lli{jies of com- 
mimication, agitation will spread from province to province. Of ^*ourse 
Government could be carried on by force but for how long? Behind the 
Ministry and the Legislature there will be the sanction of popular will, 
but the Governor will have no such sanctio]i. These safeguards, which 
seem as strong as iron ropes, will snap as readily as silken cords under 
the pressure of strong, united and sustained public opinion. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdi.ir Bahim): The Honourable 
Member has exceeded his time limit. 
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Dr. S. X. DeSouza: I will finish in tAvo minutes more, Sir. 

The framers of the Bill were quite aliYe to this possibility. In a 
thoughtful article to the current number of the Contemporary Review, 
the Eight Honourable Lord Meston obseiu'es : ; 

“If then it is a fact that safeguards, even if placed on the statute book, cau be 
made largely illusory, where does safety lie? As always in goodwill and ^uoavdll 

■aioiie.” 

But there should he goodwill on both sides. If Indian leaders are 
admonished to use their new powders wuth moderation, British adminis- 
trators should sho\¥ their goodwill by tacitly allowing the safeguards and 
reseiwe poweirs to fail into desuetude. If men of extreme views on either 
side hold power and ride for a fail, the Constitution will frdi wdth Ibeui. 

There are, Sir, at the present juncture grave problems affecting the 
masses calling for immediate solution. They are problems relating to 
rural reconstruction, village industries, unemployment, rural indebtedness. 
•Competent observeris are of opinion that if they are not solved soon, in 
a constitutioiiai manner, the masses wall take the solution in their o^vn 
hands and inaugurate a Sovietised India. The old class of opportunist 
politicians working on the old bureaucratic methods will not be able to 
touch the fringe of these problems. An appeal is necessary to the emo- 
tions of the masses by politicians possessing dynamic force to rouse them 
from their helplessnesis and economic bondage to a consciousness of free 
eitizenship. There is but one Party in the State, if recent elections are 
any guide, that can achieve this result by constitutional methods and 
that Party is t.he Party led by rny Honourable friend, the Leader of ilie 
Opposition. I trust that he will not think me impertinent if I ask him, 
for the sake of the country we all love, not to reject the Constitution 
because of its many defects, but to accept it and wmrk it for all it is worth. 
By so doing he will find that the Constitution wdll be elastic enough to bend 
without breaking under the pressure of the country’s wnll. And, despite 
safeguards, special responsibilities and reserve powders, there will emerge, in 
course pf time, by process of evolution, the status of a dominion Govern- 
ment which is our final goal. . 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhainmadaii Urbanj ; 
Sir, the ostensible object of the reform scheme, under discussion, is the 
esrabtlisliinent in India of a substantial measure of resijonsible govern- 
inent. I sliali examine, during the few minutes at my disposal, what 
sort of responsible Government this country is going to get under the 
rGcoriimendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Sir, in each of 
the eleven Governors’ Provinces the Governor -will be invested with very 
heavy respO'iisibilities, — responsibilities, ordinary and special, and those 
to be discharged at discretion. And, co-extensive with these responsibi- 
iities, the Governors will enjoy large powders. — executive, legislative and 
financial. The Governors wdll have the right not only to pass temporary 
Ordinances, but aJso to enact permaneiit; Acts on their own authority, 
The}^ will have power also to restore grants refused or reduced by the 
Legislature. The Governors wdil be assisted by Ministers who will be 
chosen by Ixim, not on considerations of capacit3^ and character, but on 
considerations of race and religion. These Ministers wall hold office 
during the Governor’s pleasure and wdll be powerless for doing any good 
to their province; but their potenej' for mischief will be very great. In 
order to be able to keep themselves in office, the Ministers will be obliged 
to cringe before the Governor and the Members of the Services and they 
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Avili have to resort to an unfair distribution of the patronage at their 
disijosal. ^ Thus the whole public life of the province will be demoralised. 
The Legislature will consist of twro Houses in the case of the larger 
provinces, and their Members will be returned by separate electorates. 
Now% it is well-known that separate electorates can never form the basis 
oi responsible Government in this or any other country. Further, the 
proposed unfair distribution of seats in the Legislature for the difierent. 
communities is sure to give rise to strife and iilwili. The powers of the 
Legislature will he circumscribed in various waj-s, and in several direc- 
tions the Legislature will be subject to the control of the executive. In 
order to einphasisc the independence of the executive., an important dictum 
has been laid down by the authors of the Eeport, They say : 

“That function of the executive is; to govern and to administer, tiiat of the legisla- 
ture is to vote supply, to criticise, to educate public opinion and to legislate. ’’ 

Not a word is said about resfionsibility of the executive to the Legis- 
lature. Now", this system has been described as ''autonomy in leading 
strings’’ by a well-known new'spaper in England, but a more appropriate 
description of it will be "executive irresponsibility”. 

Commg to the Centre, Sir, what do we find? We find that the posi- 
tion is even w^orse. The Governor General’s responsibihties will be 
greater than those entrusted to the Governors and the powers with wdiich 
the Governor General will be invested will be immensely larger. The 
burden of these responsibilities will be so heavy as to break the back of 
a superman; but as supermen are very rare in this world, the Governor 
General will have to rely, almost com|)ieteiy, on his Counsellors and the 
Members of the Services who will thus become the real masters of the 
situation. The Legislature at the Centre mil consist of two Chambers, 
and in both the Chambers the elected Members from British India will 
sit side by side wuth the non-elected Members of the Indian States — a 
very curious arrangement. I do not know whether the two categories will 
fraternise with one another, but , work is sure to be hindered. The execu- 
tive at the Centre has been made, to a very large extent, independent 
of the Legislature, The Legislature whil have very little control over 
the different departments of administration. Further, as the adminis- 
tration cannot be divided -.into w^ater-tight compartments, the Governor 
General will be able to control the whole field of executive Government. 
The Ministers wdll become mere puppets, and their power for doing any 
good to the country will be extremely limited. 

I come iiow^ to the financial arrangements. The proposals contained 
in the White Paper vrere perhaps a shade better than the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. It is well known that the 
Second Bound Table Conference decided that the bulk of the proceeds of 
income-tax should go to the provinces, and the Committees, which were 
subsequently appointed, made tlie same recommendation. But the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee observe that "for some time to come it will 
not be possible to do much more than to find funds for the deficit pro- 
vinces”, and they do not hold out any hope of a substantial portion of 
the proceeds of the income-tax being made over to the provinces. The 
result wall be that, while large sums of money will be spent on the Army 
and the protected Services, the nation-building departments like Educa- 
tion, Sanitation, Agriculture and Industry will continue to languish for 
want of funds. 
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Tile Becretary of State vili eoiitinue to possess powers similar to those 
which are possessed by him now. There will be in reality no diminution 

in liis powers, because the Governor General and. the Goveinois will have 
tO' exercise their various powers in responsibility to him,^ Thus, the Great 
.Mufifhal will continue to rule from Whitehall the destinies ot 350 niiLions 
of the people -of India. The Council of India, ^ which has ^ long been 
considered to be an anachronism, will be abolished, ^ but in its ^p ace 
Vv'ill be instituted an Advisory Body, one-half of which will consist ot 
retired members of the Services who will always do their best to thwart 
the aspirations of the people of India* ' 

These are only a few of the innumerable evil features of the new 
Constitution, and the impending reforms do not constitute any real 
transfer of power from the bureaucracy to the people of India. In some 
respects, these recommendations are retrograde even as compared with 
the present state of things. Indirect elections, second Chambers and the 
extension of the communal principle are instances in point. 

I come now to the cost of this scheme. This scheme will involve 
something like 6-^- crores. And where is this large sum to come from? 
No indication has been given in the Eeport as to the sources. If addi- 
tional taxation is to be levied, I am afraid, that will only help to break 
the back of the poor people of the country. 

Now, the question may be asked, who wants this costly sham? The 
Congress, whose goal is Puma Sivaraj or complete independence, has 
lejeoted it. The Liberals also have rejected the scheme, and their great 
Leader, the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, said, that it would be 
“impossible for them to give an atom of co-operation”. Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the British Government know all this, and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee also are not unaw^are of it. But the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee say that a body of central opinion has of late emerged in both 
countries which is in support of the scheme. As regards Central opinion 
in England, perhaps the Committee refer to the opinion which stands 
midway between the opinion of the conservative die-hards, on the one 
side, and that of the Labour Party on the other. But, I know of no 
Central opinion which exists in India at the present moment in favour of 
tlie scheme unless this opinion be the opinion of toadies and place- 
liimters who thrive on official j)atronage and who are ever ready to sell 
their country for small personal gains., 

Sir, this House exists for redeeting the opinion of the people, and at 
this juncture it is incumbent on the House to make it clear '"to the Gov- 
ernment of India and the British Government that the country does not 
want this scheme, and that if this Scheme, in spite of the protests of the 
people, is thrust upon them, it will, instead of bringing goodwill and 
harmony to tlie land, foster discord and bitterness. 

Sir Cowas|i Jehangir fBombav City: Non-Muhammadan IVban) : Mr. 
President, we are discussing this question today in an atmosphere of 
complete unreality dominated by pessimism. It is unreal, because we fully 
realise that anything that we say or do is not going to affect the Bill in 
the slightest degree. We fully realise — at least I do — that the Bill wilt 
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not be im])roved as we desire it. It may even be amended so as to affect 
us adversely. Therefore, ]\Ir. President, I take part in' this hebate most 
reliictaritiy. We have been told by some of our critics that even at thm 
stage we should pui- forward concrete suggestions or amendments. I am 
afraid those critics have not followed the discussions in this, country and 
in Enghuid during the last four years: if they had, they would certainly 
not ask us to put forward concrete suggestions just now. Have not we 
had enoiigli of concrete suggestions ? There have been Committees 
appointed wliicli have reported with English statesmen as members. There 
have been discussions in those. Committees, and not one of the suggestions 
put forward by omselvas, and accepted by a majority of those on those 
Committees, has been accepted by the Select Committee, nor were they 
embodied in the White Paper. Therefore, to tell us that we ought not to 
condenin thiis measure but put forward concrete suggestions, at this stage, 
is really ridiculous, i was Just looking through the debate that took place 
in tliis House in 1938 when we discussed the White Paper; and I find that 
I addressed this House — it must have been for more than fifteen minutes, 
for the speech is reported in eleven pages; and, after that, if we are asked 
to make concrete suggestions at this stage, it is just as well that we neglect 
the advice. I am one of those who believed, prayed and hoped, that if 
some of the suggestions made during the last three years and crystallised 
in that memorandum which you, Mr. President, had the honour to sign, 
would have been accepted, and, I think, I said even before this House — 
I certainly said it from public platforms — that if those suggestions had 
been embodied in the Bill, I felt certain that 80 per cent, of thinking 
men and women would have come forward to work the future Constitu- 
tion, including mv Honourable Mends who sit along with us here. But, 
alas, instead of having even the whole lot of amendments we suggested 
being embodied, not a single one has been embodied in the Bill, and, I 
am sure, that neither my Honourable friends who sit on the Benches 
opposite, nor our friends in England are surprised that in India the Bill 
has met with very serious adverse criticism. It has been most unfortunate 
for this country that India has come within the sphere of party politics in 
England, and 'that has been one of our greatest misfortunes; for, I am 
confident, that if India had been kept out of party politics, the Bill would 
not have been so retrograde as it is. But while we have been out of the 
picture for the last many months, perhaps for over a year, statesmen in 
England have been squabbling over this Bill, leaving us expectant but- 
disappointed spectators of their struggles and their party politics. It may 
be that we unconsciously have given certain of those statesmen, whom we 
now call die-hards, some arguments, but, I feel sure that many of those 
who have been strong opponents of His Majesty’s Government in the House 
of Commons are not fighting this Bill entirely in the interests of India. 
Many of them are suspected to have their own axe to grind, and, therefore, 
let our friends in England not blame any of us — whether we wear no caps 
at all or whether we wear white caps — for the .. arguments that they have 
taken hold of from speeches made by some of us. If these safeguards are 
intended to safeguard this country against the so-called want of unity, 
may I ask whether it would be possible in a continent with 0 , population 
of 380 millions to get absolute unanimity on a question so vital to its 
intei'ests and to the interests of its many communities as the future Con- 
stitution? Unanimity is impossible. I* realise sometimes to our sb.ame 
that we do not have unanimity when it is possible ;: but to ask for un- 
animity in a country like India is an impossibility 
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An KononraMe Member: It is an impossibility in any country. 

Sir Oowasfi Jebangir: ..... and then to put in safeguards due to 
this want of . unanimity is not playing the game. I am not going to 
criticise these safeguards in detail here. We had done so ad nanseam- 
What we desire to. point out is, that we feel, honestly feel, that while some 
•of those safeguards may have been ■ suggested by ourselves due to the 
exceptional conditions in this country, the other safeguards are bound to 
lead to deadlocks, that these safeguards bring into this Constitution the 
human element to an extent which makes success impossible; and to^ add 
to our troubles we find a new phrase coined in the Bill which is “individual 
judgment’"’. We are going to be subjected to the individual judgment 
of all the Governors in this country and of the Viceroy, and that means 
that each Governor of each province will govern India according to his 
own individual whim, that in one xirovince the Governor may use his sate- 
guards and in another he ma}^- not, and in each case it will be his ow'B. 
individual judgment. If that is going to be our fate, let us clearly, un- 
equivocally and in the ’ most respectful language inform our friends who 
are framing this constitution that they do it on their own responsibility, 
that wn shall take none, that if it fails it will be their fault, if it succeeds 
nobody will be more ]ii€?ased than ourselves and we shall give them full 
credit; but let them not come forw^ard in the future and blame any school 
of thouglit for having encouraged them to frame a Constitution of this 
.sort. We ivant to be, exonerated from all responsibility and from all blame. 
We have made our suggestions: w^'e have done our best to help them; our 
suggestions have been framed by men who are moderates : they have been 
all rejected. The . responsibility is Flis Majesty’s Government’s and 
Pariiaixient’s : w^e take no responsibility of any sort wiiatsoever. But while 
saying this, Mr. President, I do not agree with some of my friends who 
have come to conclusion that the future Constitution, as visualised in the 
Bill, is absolutely no advance on our present condition. It is an advance, 
and that is my [)ersoaal conviction, — it is an advance,- — 
— but as I have already explained, it is an advance that by no means 
meets with our approval. It w-ould be foolish to reject any advance that 
is given. It is through the failure of such a Constitution that Govern- 
ment will be forced into a eonstitution which will be a workable constitu- 
tion, one which will be acceptable to the w’hole country, but this negative 
iioliey of saying; ^‘We shall do nothing at all, leave us as vre are”, is not 
one to which I could give a willing assent. I do believe, that this Consti- 
tuticu will fail due to many of its bad features, but every one of those 
failiir??s will be a stepping-stone to a further advance in the Constitution 
of this country. Every one of those failures can be taken advantage of by 
us if we will only take things more seriously than w^e ha'^c. been doing. 
We want men of experience, and we shall get those men of experience; 
but if we neglect the opportunities that come to our hands, however small 
they may be, how^ever insignificant they may be, w-^e shall fail to advance 
the interests of our country. If w^e reject the Constitution, and suppose 
Parliament acts on our wishes, I am one of those who believe that w/e 
shall struggle on for another few^ years and get offered to us something 
very much like what w^e are offered today, but, — ^let them pass this Consti- 
tution against our wishes, against our w’ariiings, let them pass the Bill, 
and we will show^ them that w’e wmre true prophets when we suggested to 
them various amendments to make the scheme more acceptable. 

Now, Sir, there are many things one can say on an occasion like this, 
but there are many things better left unsaid. We have been unfortunately 
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victims^ of party polities in England Vviiich has taught us a lesson> which 
some Ox us will never forget. U am not one of those who are supporters 

01 iiidepieiicleiiee. 

An HonO'iiraMe Member: What are you' then? 

,Sir CO’Was|i Jehaugir: We have claimed for this country the same posi- 
tion as any free dominion has within the Empire, and we have been led to 
believe tiuit that was our goal. If England now repudiates that pledge, 
all i can say is tliat tile seeds of equity and justice which she has sown 
in this country vtill be uprooted by the present generation of Englishmen 
whose word will not be relied on m the future and whose assistance will 
be rejected with scorn, 1 feel confident that there is no one in this House, 
whether he be on the Government Benches or in the European Group, who 
will not stand by us in obtaining from the Mother of Parliaments that 
pledge and that assurance that this country’s goal is, — do not call it 
Dominion status if you don’t choose to call it so, — equality with any Domi- 
nion ill the British Empire, and if we ail stand together, I am certain that 
we can get such a pledge ..... 

An HonouraMe Member: You just said that unanimity was impossible. 

Sir Oowasj! Jehangir: 1 am certain a demand for such a pledge will be 
met* .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Bahim) : The Honourable 
Member's time is up. 


Sir Cowasp Jehangir: This is all I have to say. 

Mr, Deep Ifarayan Singh (Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Sonthal Par- 
ganas: Non-Miiliammadan): Sir, I rise to support the amendment of my 
Mend and Leader, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. After all that I have heard 
and all; that I have read in the press about this Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s Deport, it is inexplicable to me, Sir, why the British Govern- 
ment are so anxious, so determined, to plant it on our unwilling heads. 
Surely they are aware that almost evei'y political organisation in this 
country has denounced it as bad, reactionary, and retrograde, and, there- 
fore, unacceptable. Sir, by a strange irony of fate, we find ourselves 
today on the same platform as the die-hard elements of the Conservative 
Party in England, — true, — for different reasons, but the fact remains that 
today Mi\ ^Wnston Churchill and Mr. Desai are both strmng, in their 
own manner, to bring about a decent burial of the Government of India 
Bill. It} is a strange situation and needs looking into. I honestly think, 
Sir, that the time lias come tvhen there should be plain speaking 
between the British Parliament and the elected Members of this House 
(Hear, hear), — speaking, Bir, without cant or camouflage on either 
side. We, Sir, have laid all our cards on the table. We have enunci- 
ated our rights, — our right to freedom.,— our acknowledged right of India s 
self-determination, our inherent right, to guide the destinies of our mother- 
land, according to our own lights, even. Sir, to make mistakes and cor- 
rect them in the light of experience. We have formulated our demand, 
— our one and only demand, our maximum and minimum demand,— the 
'transfer of po-wer from British hands , to our hands. Sir,,, are we not, in 
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'all fairness, entitled to equal frankness from the English people? Do 
they admit our rights ? Are they willing to concede oui* demandB ? Sir, 
if they do, I see no difficulty why we should not meet, here in India, as 
equals and Mends, and explore and devise ways and means that will 
bring about this transference of power with, as little jolt or jar as pos- 
sible, to the other side. But this Parliamentary Committee's Eeport 
does nothing. It; does not clear the ground for common action and will 
not satisfy any section of nationalist Indian Sir, these questions need 
to be definitely answered before we can meet and discuss the future oi 
India. If England says yes, I am sure, even today, she will find India's 
hand of friendship stretched across the seas, willing to give and take, 
willing to guard British lives and British property even as her own, will- 
ing to learn by their political experience and teach out of her ancient 
wisdom. But if not let them say a definite no. 

An Honourable Member: They have said so. 

Mr, Deep Narayan Singh: Let them say a clear and definite no. We 
shall be sorry, but it will be a satisfactory answer and we shall know 
where we stand. This hesitation, this evasion, solves no problem. 

Time does 3 iot permit me to place before the House a detailed criticism 
of this Bill, but I assure you that there is not a single political organisa- 
tion of any importance which is willing to accept this. I do not wish to 
take up further time of this Assembly by going over the same ground 
that has been gone over by my predecessors; but, Sir, I have read the 
Bill carefully. I have read the Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport, 
and I am constrained to say that I find the Bill as based on the Joint 
Parliamentary Commitee Eeport as both a sham and a camoufiage. I 
will not discuss the details of that Bill, but I will refer you to the great 
speech of the Leader of my Party, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and you will 
find that every argument in his speech goes to support my conclusion and 
my opinion of this Bill. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways); Sir, I ask the indulgence of this House for a few brief moments 
to place a personal view before it. I am so near the end of my term of 
office that 1 venture to hope that what I may say will not be regarded 
merely as the expression of a purely official point of view. I am mak- 
ing an honest endeavour to suggest a practical answer to the question of 
the moment, an answer which I hope will bring the country to its ulti- 
mate goal more quickly and with the least possible travail and sufieriiig. 
Prejudice and sentiment are inevitable accompaniments to the consider- 
ation of this question, whether in India or in England; I know’ that w^e 
cannot get rid of either. But, Sir, if we in this House are to give clear 
lead to the country on this momentous issue, then, I say, that it behoves 
us to weigh in a just balance, fairly and squarely, ail the arguments both 
for and against any proposed course of action. I am not debating the 
question whether the scheme of constitutional advance envisaged in the 
Bill is good or bad, whether it is possible at this stage to induce any 
substantial alteration of its terms or not. 

I, Sir, am concerned with the larger question wffiich has emerged 
during the course of this discussion in the Assembly, the question of 
rejection which is advocated by certain sections of this House. I ask 
myself this question. When we have finishecr making our gesture, when 
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have finished rejecting this Constitution on the floor of the House, 
when we have finished tearing it to pieces and scattering it to the four 
winds of heaven, as a speaker said the other day, when we have finished 
venting our anger, our disappointment, our indignation, what then? 
What is to happen to constitutional advance in this country? What 
is the practical object wdiich the advocates of rejection desire to achieve 
by following the policy which they are now advocating? Let me place 
before the House my view of the consequences and the effects which must 
follow rejection. A dispassionate examination of those consequences and 
results will alone show what is the correct policy for this country to fol- 
low. In my view the advocates of rejection can look forward to three 
possibilities, and as^ far as I can see, to no other. In the first place, the 
advocates of rejection may feel that by now rejecting something which 
is unsatisfactol* 3 ^ they might be able to attain something more satisfac- 
tory through the pressure of direct action. That is a possible view. 
But, Sir, I cannot believe that with the experience of past history be- 
fore us there will be many serious apostles of direct action. It has been 
tried, it lias failed, it has been abandoned. (Interruption from Congress 
Party Benches.) Its failure is not the verdict of its opponents alone; 
its failure is admitted by its advocates who have abandoned a weapon 
which bitter experience has shown to be useless and powerless, in the 
form in which it was used, against the forces arrayed in opposition to it, 
(InteiTuption from Congress Party Benches.) I cannot believe that there 
are any who still pin their faith to that means of attaining their political 
goal. We may, therefore, Sir, I think, take it that, the advocates of re- 
jection do not hope to attain something better through the pressure of 
direct action. 

I come then to a second possibility. It is conceivable that there may 
be some who think that rejection by itself ivill bring the ofier of some- 
thing better from His Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament. 
It is not inconceivable that if rejection were complete, if it extended to 
every nook and comer of this country it might give cause for serious 
thought, but, Sir, let us make no error about it. Let us be under no 
delusion. However strong, however widespread the feeling that the re- 
forms envisaged in this Bill fall short of national aspirations, those reforms 
will, in pmctice, be -worked by the large majority of people in this coun- 
try, and they will be wmrked in the honest belief that in that way alone 
lies the possibility of the full fruition of this country’s hopes and desires. 
Sir, in those circumstances, rejection becomes an empty gesture, theatri- 
’ ^cal, if you like, but meaningless, purposeless, fruitless. There is a third 
possibility. Bejection may be advocated in the hope that perhaps a 
change of Government in England may result in this country getting 
something better. {Cries of ‘‘No”.) Sh% are we to order the affairs of a 
nation on the principle upon which Mr. Micawber ordered his own 
domestic economy, on the principle, namely, of waiting for something, we 
know not what, to turn up? There is ahsoirtely no guarantee what that 
something will be, when and if it turns up. Are we to w^ait for five years, 
it may be ten years, it may possibly be 20 years, in the hope of some 
better fortune befalling this country? Are we to allow the energies of 
this country for an indefinite period to be drawn away from constructive 
work which is calling loudly and insistently to be done and are we again 
going to concentrate the energies of this country on politics, on sowing 
the seeds of bitterness and strife between race and race, between com- 
munity and community^- : 
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Mr, GlaBsMam Singli Giipta (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan): May I put a' question? 

Tile HonouraMe Sir Joseph Bhore: Please 'don't interrupt. 

'Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): Let the Honour- 
able jMember go on, Mr. Gupta can put his question after the Honour- 
able Member has iinislied. 

The HonouraMe Sir Joseph Bhore: I personally can think of no course' 
whicli is fraught with so much danger to this country as a postponement 
of reforms, indefinite in ijoint of time and without any guarantee what- 
soever as regards their ultimate character. Now, Sir, if this is all that 
we can hope for by rejection, if these are the only hopes which . inspire 
the demand for rejection, and, I submit, there are no others, then I 
venture to say that it would be utter folly to reject this Constitution. 
There is no practical alternative to 'working the Constitution and working 
it, not in the spirit of the wrecker but, in the spirit of one who desires 
to make the most of it for the good of the country and for the establish- 
ment of more cordial and better relations between Great Britain and 
India. In the establishment of those relations appear to me to lie the 
most fruitful possibilities of the hopes and aspirations of this country being 
fulfilled within a reasonable measure of time. Now, Sir, I will say just 
a few words in regard to safeguards.. No one denies that they are wide 
and extensive in character. But let us be honest and fair. Who is really 
responsible for these safeguards? Is it not those who have spoken so 
loudly in the past of expropriation, of confiscation, of repudiation ? Or, 
again. Sir, who but ourselves are responsible for the fear and the de- 
mands of our own minority communities ? I venture to tiiink that this 
Constitution, which today is being criticised by every shade of opinion in 
this country, is the direcb and logical consequence of what has been said 
and done in this country for the last few years. But, Sir, that is a 
barren theme to pursue. I prefer to look to the future and my view is, 
that these safeguards will only be used if the representatives of the people 
who work the Constitution work it with a deliberate intention of forcing 
their application in practice. I would like to read a passage from the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report in regard to commercial safeguards, 
wsiich I think bears out that view. It runs as follows (Page 205): 

‘“'It should be made clear .that the imposition of this special responsibility upon the « 
Govei'iior General is not intended to affect the competence of his Government hind of th^ 
Indian Legislature to develo'p their own fiscal and economic policy ; that they wili 
possess complete freedom, to negotiate agreements 'with tire- United Kingdom or" other 
countries for the securing of mutual tariff concessions; and that if ,v\ili be his duty to 
intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation or variation of tariff agreements cidy if 
in his opjpion the intention of the policy contemplated is to subject trade bet wee r/ the 
United Kingdom and India to restrictions coiiceivecb not in the economic interests of 
India Imt with the object of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom.” 

An HonouraMe Member! Please read further down. ^ 

Mr, M. A* Jinnaii (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Who will" be 
the judge of that? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph .Shore: .The success or 'failure of , the 
Constitution depends upon the spirit in which both sides come to their 
task. If either side is determined that this Constitution shall fail, failure 
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is aoie. Tt both sides are detemiiiied that it shall suc- 

cecit, Mr. r*';eAs>> ;< riSsurod. So far as Great Britain is concerned, 

I veiiiMre'^ to s:o'anit_ ihuh siic is bound to do all she can to further the 
siii.'i'oss oi *(0,' I ' ij ^J•u ;n, r>rA it is iier own creation aud it 'we can work 
it in 'Uiv* rniiir sy'irii, then we may be sure of a co -Op oration, which in 
its irjt'i vi’iii ensnr>.,:Mri!,' success ot^ the Constitution. Let me, Sir, describe' 
wiFft <h::s liei'ri 'r-viri! bj he in the noble words of that great Ameri- 
eain Aluuinun Tuneudii— with rnoliee towards none, with charity for all, 
let Fu. strive un to rinasli the work we are in; to bind up the** Nation’s 
wounds: lo ct;» ihi wlvieh may achieve and cherish a 311st and lasting 

pe^ee amuiiu i and.^ I wuuld add, with that Nation with wiiich 

our iniWiricuVtiy linked. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry aidnej ■; XAiuinated Xou-Official): I rise tO' 
uilio,'-- :<s a gioiitied Nominated Member 

a vi’dlinl ;uuu Sir, ,1 ri.se with equal rights, as any other 
uf-iah'-r Su':i n . t ■ rt'>- ?ny uuiniou in all honesty of conAUctioii 

a:i*i O'* au.-t lay i‘- iu-ih-uiL'c directs me. and I may tell tliis^ 

iTon^u; and do'- d* o> will hnu' i-stirnoriv to the fact that I 'do not 
s:avislil\' foit-jv, i J* w.-rii'in' -lU im/' tiue lMl)!nes. I express myself freely, 
tank I iiol'i'U i ahall a-^’*'/ay-; d;.'.j s^^. _ , ■ 

Su*. I 'h'u; wid' iiia iniC'Utrian: matter before the House, I desire/ 

to of:* or oil- a.'ari;, uaur:. o,,,-; i c'ls Ui thv Leader of the Opposition for his 
very 'exia/Ltoui i*Io *raa sa^rech of my Houonrabie friend, Mr. Bhulabhai 
ua-' na/Sf ceiu rolled. >c^ oloquentiy delivered, that the 
wliole Huuse owes hhri a ilcht of gratitude, for he elevated this debate to- 
il srioui.'s licit r i'll iu‘t i!ur:k aiiViun^ elsa bus equally clone and I also think 
j'W;,' i.im d'-'Ot *.>i; awitinuic. ■ Bir, as one of the three Mem- 
bers in !:us 'L't bad dh,' privilege — the others being Mr. Ghumiavi 

iiinl air. J? eubi-— an end ..id; three Bound Table Conferences and the Joint 
Parliame.uLtrv I’t’ijmuinee, I fctl I Cfin talk with some authority and’ 
kllow^'dg^^ i s'iLmu:,. Bir. heture I make any further statement, that 

if t'Kwe ibirs'e Itri'iu.l Tchh;* « .'onuax-nces .-.incl the Joint Parliamentary 
CouiruiiO:-./ hesl ?d,'r. Blmlu.blwi Desai as one of its members, I feel sure,, 
w wr.-uh'i rau r..'- ludu.y discussing this very heated question. I do 

iiclievt* ihici :]|j e-rns !;*• hsos expressed in his speech would haA^e 

carried mere* weiclu with ’ic* .Mcuohcr.s of the British' Parliament and 
C-h'hiiivi , wr-o these Cunferenees, than those of almost any other 

Indian men doer wim aiieiided the Bound Table Conferences and the Joint 
Parliarrrr-'ritairy itia'iniiitlec iLnV.d A'pplause), and I say this wdth every sense 
of res'ti.ecisi]n'lit\' uiid c>' mvict ican I do believe that had he been present we 
wcuiid iia've torhij.'" iVmnd, ourselves marching onward, hand in hand, on the 
road (}f iui'lia’s progia/ss iuu;! inueh nearer To Dominion Status, instead of 
luiggling over details a'lid discussing a variety of amendments such as We 
are doing txiday. Brno Sir, iriucli as I regret Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's 
absence Tht.-re, 'l do think that this House has be ned ted 'much from the 
Leader of the Opposition’s speech. 

Before I xleal wi'th cute f>r two of the more, important aspects of the 
Joint Parliamentary (.'oiminitee’s Kepoirt, I should like to take this opppr- 
tiinity, o'u belmif of the eonu'nurdiyy— a' minority, a small minority— that 1 
represent jo tliis pruuse, to offer my sincere appreciation" and tfeanks for th^- 
ge'nerosity with Aid'iieli I ivas treated, as its spokesman, at the three B-ound 
Table Conferences ancTthe Joint 'Parliamentary Co'mmitttee by both ’tny 
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Indian and Eiii'opean colieagnes. Tliere are just one or two matters 
%vliicli I must take this opportunity of referring to with a hope that the 
Leader of the House will transmit any views to the proper channeL What 
we really do want, Sir, is some alteration of the aiioeatioii of the four 
seats that are given to the community in this Floiise. To allocate those 
four seats specifically to four Provinces is to throw out of electoral count 
all the other Provinces in India including the members of the community 
who reside in these excluded Provinces. I should like the Honourable the 
Leader of the House to realise that we feel that these four seats should be 
so apportioned over all India as to afiord every member of the community 
a chance of sitting as a Member in this House and not confining the election 
to these four Provinces. Might I briefiy tell him what I want ? The 
Bombay seat . . , . . 

Sir Oowas|i Jehangir: Are you following the Leader of the Opposition’s 
advice ? ■ 

Isieut. “Colonel Sir Henry Cridney: The Honourable Baronet from Bom- 
bay must surely realise that I did not inteiTupt him once when he spoke, 
and I ask the same eouidesy from him. The Bombay seat to include Sind, 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Eajputana. The Madras seat to 
include Bangalore and other assigned territories , The Bengal seat to in- 
clude Assam and Bihar and Orissa, and the United Provinces seat to in- 
clude the Punjab, the Horth-West Frontier Province and Delhi. Such a 
distribution would reolly enconroge a development of political conscience 
ill the wliole community. Sir, regrording the franchise, I have one small 
obserwitioii to make. Considering the fact that there are nearly twenty- 
thousand of 1113^ small eoramuniiy who are todai' unemployed and consi- 
dering the fact also that property' is to be the main qualification for the 
franchise, I would ask the Honourable the Leader of the House carefully 
to note that it is our desire that the right to vote should be given, if not 
to all active members, at least to the retired members and widows of the 
Indian Auxiliary Force as is to be given to retired members and widows of 
the Indian Anrij. We also press, Sir, for greater clarity regarding the 
phrase ‘'existing — grants-in-aid” as applied to Anglo-Indian and European 
education and the definition of on " Anglo-Indian”. 

Just one word about the retrocession of certain assigned tracts. I 
refer pa.rticiiiarly to Bangalore. My personol vieiv is that the community 
would not in any material wmy suffer from this retrocession, but, I feel, 
as its representative in this House, I must express the apprehension of 
certain sections of the community, espeeialL those resident in Bangalore 
itself, and I would, therefore, ask the Government of India, before they 
proceed ^nj further in this ma-tter, to take the residents into their confi- 
dence and to frankly place their cards on the table, so that both sides 
will know^ what is going to happen and both sides will have can opportunity 
of expressing their vievrs. Property rights must he respected. 

Sir, before T go any further, T wish tc refer to a point that was raised 
by my friend, Mr. Asaf Ali, in wdiich he questioned the lineage, the strain 
and heredity of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Beport that we 
are discussing today. Sir, none will deny that there is no report (as my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bliore, rightly pointed out) that will satisfy 
everybody. Ho one can’ expect that satisfaction. Otherwise we would 
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not have our different Parties in this House; but, I ask, how could anyone 
eNj)ect a Beport like this to satisfy all parties either in England or in 
India when it has such an extraordinary lineage ? Sir, to begin with, it 
suffers a, color, for it has changed from white to blue and again to white. 
(Laughter.) Its lineage or pedigree can be traced like a race horse to the 
grand-parents. The grand-parents of this Beprot were ‘'White Paper” — 
out of “Labour Government” — by “Mr. Wedgwood J3enii”. The parents 
— “The Government of India Bill” out of “National Government”, by 
“Sir Samuel Ploare aided by the diehards”. I ask/ how can you possibly 
expect any Bill with such a multiple lineage to satisfy every parry? 
(Laughter.) Sir, the point is that that Bill has a birth of such extra- 
ordinary mixture that no one, not even Government, can feel satisfied with 
it, and are we surprised at the number of amendments that have been 
placed before this House ? I certainly am not. 

Sir, I now desire to take up just one or two particular points. In the 
admirable speech of the Leader of the Opposition, he x>hayed about and 
flirted with that w'ord “religion” and in emphasising it he offered it as the 
chief reason why his Party had refused to question or to express any 
opinion on the Communal Award. I think he w'as cxuite right in the line 
he took. But, surely, he cannot deny the fact that religion cannot be 
ignored in the settlement of anything in this world today. Why, even 
Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany in all their settlements have 
had to bow their heads in respect to the “religion” that comes from Borne, 
and, surely, it cannot be denied, Sir, that religion does play a great part 
in all political settlements and does play a great part in the settlement of 
this great Indian problem. So, let us face facts and not camoutiago them. 

The Communal Award has rightly been left alone by the Congress 
Party, but for quite another reason,^ Unfortunately, some Honourable 
Members like my friend, Mr. Fuzlul Huq, and our big brother, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, and Bhai Parma Nand stressed this matter and I am, there- 
fore, constrained to say a few words on it. It is no use blaming the 
British Government or the Prime Minister for having given the Commu- 
nal Award when the blame lies at our very doors. We sat for hours and 
hours and weeks and weeks at the Bound Table Conference trying to come 
to an amicable solution amongst ourselves, but we utterly failed. We 
had ^vith us as a colleague at the second Bound Table Conference that 
great man, Mahatma Gandhi. We had the advantage of his opinion, of 
his daily attention and his advice, but we utterly failed. It was then at 
Mahatma Gandhi's personal request to the Prime Minister that he him- 
self undertook to settle the question of the Communal Award. I had the 
pleasure and honour of being a member of that Committee which sat for 
a w’cek and myself took down the proceedings of that Committee, and yet 
we utterly failed. And what w^as the reason of this utter failure ? 
Because we could not and did not trust each other. It was demonstrated 
ill clear and unequivocal language at that Bound Table Conference that 
there was no mutual trust among ourselves and that there was no common 
factor to level up or harmonise differences and demands of the different 
communities that assembled in that Bound Table Conference. Whenever 
we put forward suggestions for settlement, we w^ere told by Mr. Gandhi — 
and I say this with all respect to him and my Congress friends on the 
opposite Benches — that the Congress mandate is this: “I am prepared to 
accept any communal settlement you come to. provided it meets with the 
unanimous approval of all the communities present”. Now, none will 
deny this mandate was impossible of fulfilment. I" remember well the 
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part that Mr. Fuzlul Huq took m those negotiations. He called niy friend, 
Mr. Ghuznayi, a die-hard in it. I say he was himself a die-hard of die- 
Iiards. He cannot forget the many confidential meetings that we -held at 
that time. As a bait to Muslims, 13 out of 14 of Mr. Jinnah’s points 
were promised aecej)tcince by Mr. Gandhi provided the Aluhammadans 
accepted a common electorate. But there was no desire to recognise 
minority communities such as the Indian Christians , the Europeans or the 
snialle/ community, the Anglo-Indians. Mr. Gandhi ]jositively refused lo 
recognise these communities. Tiie only two communities, lie as tlie Con- 
gress representative, was prepared to recognise, were the Muslims and the 
Sikhs. My friend, Mr. Fuzlul Huq, played a great part, but, to the 
eternal honor of Muslims, lie it said, these overtures were refused. And, 
so, the failure of any Communal Award on this momentous occasion was 
entirely due to the obstinacy of my friend, Mr. Gandhi, who openly claimed 
himself to be the representative, not only of the Congress, but the whole 
of India, So, what is the use of saying that at the second Eoiiiid Table 
Conference there v^ere no real representatives of India. If you say that, 
then you disclaim and discredit the bona fidos of Mr. Gandhi, and, Sir, I 
have too great a regard and respect for that great man who, I am sure, had 
tliis Impossible mandate from his Party. The fault and the failure He 
with us. The British Cabinet and His Majesty’s Government in the voice 
of the Prime Minister had no alternative hut to lay the first foundation- 
stone of a Federal Government, by declaring the Communal Award. That 
Goriimunal Award has been before the public for all this time. Has any 
serious effort been made to come to a compromise ? In this very meeting 
here today when my friend, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, was discuss- 
ing the rights of minorities and their safeguards, one of the Members on the 
opposite side replied that he \vas 'Tioping against hope”. Now, what does 
all this indicate ? I am sorry to say so, but it only indicates that there 
is still mistrust among us. I, therefore, say, in common with all the other 
minority communities, that much .as we should like to share our labours 
with our brethren on the other side and in the achievement of Dominion 
Status work hand in hand with them, necessity compels ns to ask for 
adequate protection from the mother-Parliament in the sliape of the 
safeguards as adumbrated in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport. 
Even that protection, Sir, I submit, is today not adequate. Look at the 
feeling of iinvlsdom — the unreality this House showed towards that most 
ini])ortant matter, the Tndo-British Trade Agreement, when it rejected it. 
What good-vull does that show to England in whose hands the fate of this 
Bill lies? Is the future of India’s commerce and the prosperity of lurlia to 
be mortgaged and sacriheed by such a decision — the. Congress 'responses to 
ridiculous sentiment and purblind prejudice instead of to intelligence and 
India’s benefit? I feel, I must sympathise with ray Honourable Mend, 
Dr. DeSouza, when he said, lie considered that the safeguards for his 
community were not adeqixate. Sir, the operation of safeguards comes 
very prominently in the future of all minorities especially in the event of 
a weak Governor refusing to use the safeguards as adumbrated in the 
Instrument of Instructions and which, I understand, will be hallowed by 
Parliamentary sanction and which cannot be altered without Parliament 
having a voice in it. He may, in the interests of peace and harmony, 
not like to disagree ivith his Cabinet. Judging from today’s debate, 
on behalf of the minority communities, I am, therefore, reluctantly com- 
pelled to ask that our safeguards be statutorily protected and we should be 
given in clear and specific terms- the line of action that is open to us for 
redress or appeal, sliould such a position develop. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Hahim): The Honourabie 
member’s time is up. 

• Lient.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: Government, i.e. ]}oih tlie Governor, 
General and Governors should bo given the .executive power to put those 
safeguards into practical operation. Sir, I have*, very little more to say 
except to add that rny fear and my anxiety for asking for safeguards and 
their ])raetical operation is due to tiie repeated exclusioti of the minorities 
from the consideration of the Congress Party. One has only to read the 
pages of tlie Nehru Beport to find that no community below a certain 
strength is to be recognised as such. T, therefore, look upon '"safeguards” 
and the Communal Award that have been given us in the Joint Parliament- 
ary Committee Eeport as the two great and essential foundation stones on 
whicli alone, the future of India could he built. I only hope that the 
time is not far distant when wc will be able to arrive at an amicable 
settlement. Indeed, 1 would pay my liumble contribution to anyone here 
wlio will make a serious effort in that direction. Mine will be .*1 very 
small contribution, but let me assure the House that I will give it very 
gladly and entirely, so that we may be able to show unitedly to the British 
Government that we, as a nation, are capable of taking a larger measure 
of res]:)ODsibility than is to bo found in tlie pages of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report, and, I believe, that the Aleinbers of the European 
Group will do the same. But 3^ou — the Congress Party — cannot have it 
all yonr way. You must remember that besides yourselves there are others 
— the minorities, the total number of wdijcli wall even outmimbei* you, whose 
interests must be considered and assured. Therefore, in your slavish 
desire tO’ carry everything before you by the wn^iglit of numbers, you 
cannot and will not be allow’ed to ignore the will and the wishes of those 
who are equally entitled to the protection of the British Government in 
tlie shape of adequate s£ifeguai*ds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable 
Member has exceeded his time-limit. 

Lieiit.-Oolonel Sir Henry O-idney: Let us learn to trust each other, for 
trust begets trust and mistrust, even a veneer of it, eiigeiiders mistrust. 
Our future lies in this, and not in stifoguai'ds. 

Dr. Sianddin Ahmad (TTnited Provinces Soutliern Divisions: ktnham- 
rriadan Rural) : Sir, I will toueli only a few salient points and will devote 
tlie rest of rny time to the question of the Statutory Railway Board wliich 
has not been mentioned by any of the previous speakers. Sir, I no not 
w-ant to deal exhaustively with the question of the Communal Award, l>ut 
I may he permitted to make reference only to one point. T ajii afraid tliat 
the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition, when he advocated Ids 
policy, did not exactly appreciate the real situation. He did not ai'iire- 
ciate the ])rol)leTnwvhen ho advocaied that wt; should have acquisition first 
and distriliution afterwards. It is not tlie question of acquisition and clis- 
trihiition, but it is the question of devising a method by means of wdiich 
the majority community may remove suspicion, uneasiness and nervous- 
ness, from the minds of the minority communities whom the majority 
community was going to rule. He and the other leaders implicitly accept- 
ed the Communal Award in the Poona Pact. They did not tell the der 
pressed classes: "'Acquisition first and distribution afterwards’b- But They 
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applied tlieir mnid and devised a method for allaying tlie feelings of un- 
easiness from the minds of the depressed classes. Had they applied their 
mind to solve the problem in 1930-31, I am positive that this Bill, which 
is now before us, would have 'been somewhat different. Sir, in discussing 
the question of the Eeserve Bank Bill, I mentioned several types of 
intoxication and I just mentioned that we ourselves and the British Go- 
vernment are both suffering from intoxication. The Britisli Government 
is suffering from the intoxication of the fourth type, due to having a 
majority in their pockets, and wq are suffering from the intoxication of the 
fifth type, due to hopeless division among ourselves, and, it is on account 
of these intoxications, that we fail to understand each other's point of 
view : 

‘‘‘A sleepy person cannot wake up the other sleepy person.’* 

Now, Sir, coming first to Provincial Autonomy, I might mcfition tiud 
there is nothing of autonomy about it. I have in my hand the compara- 
tive statement of the powers given under the jiresent Government of India 
Act and in the new iVet, and I have come to tho conclusion that it is 
certainly better than what we have at present. But, coming to the Centre, 
the position is somewhat different. It was repeatedly said in the last 
Assembly that this Assqmbiy is a debating society, but, under the new Con- 
stitution, I think it will be a League of the Provinces. A humourist once 
described the League of Nations to be a pleasant club where oue could 
go in whenever one liked, and come out whenever one liked. The same 
will be the case with this League of the Provinces in the coming Federa- 
tion. There will be some j)crmanent members of this League and there 
will be some other ra.embers who might join the club and become casual 
members for certain purposes only. They might become members of the 
club for playing bridge or tennis only. 

I have to make, Sir, few observations on the present scheme. The 
first point is the question of indirect election. I read very carefully the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee E-eport and all the points brought out 
there, but I am afraid they have not appreciated two points in connection 
with indirect election. They have, practically confused the issue. The 
issue is not which of these methods is most practicable or which of the 
methods would naturally lead to adult franchise, but really they have' by 
this indirect election transferred the objective of represe^itation by the 
peoj)lG to representation by Government. The future Assembly will not be 
the representative of the people of India, but it will be the representative 
of the Provincial Governments and all the questions of taxation debated 
in the new Assembly will be discussed from, different angles. When we 
come, to this Assembly, as the representatives of the Provinces, we, at 
each stage, will discuss that the taxes on a particular commodity should 
go to the Provinces and not to the Central Government. I will have to 
press, to be true to my constituency, which will be the Local Government 
of the United Provinces, on each and every occasion that the sugar duty 
should go to the United Provinces and should not be pocketed by the 
Government of India. I may perhaps join hands with my friends from 
Bengal and fight that the jute duty should go to Bengal and not to the 
Government of India. Therefore, by this method of indirect election, we 
will transfer the representation of the people to the representation of the 
Government, and when questions about taxation are discussed in the 
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future Legislature, there will be great confusion and we will not be repre- 
senting the interests of the tax-payer, or the interest ot the people, or the 
interests of the consumer, but w^e wull be representing the interests of 
liocal GoYernments who Avould be our electorate. The second ditiiciiity 
which the Joint Parliamentary Committee Iteport has not visualised, when 
it advocated indirect election, is this. I carefully looked into the Pie})ort 
and though it is not expHcitly provided in the Act — ^-1 hope it will be ]}ro- 
vided for — whenever a, person becomes a Member of the Central Legisla- 
ture, he cannot remain a Member of the Provincial Legislature. What 
would be the position ? A person who will seek election to the Central 
Ijegislaturc/ will first find a place in the local Legislature, so that his 
plection might be ensured. Because those who are already Alembers o£ 
die Provincial Legislatures w^ill have better clianco of being elected to the 
Central Legislature than those who are remote. Consequently, most of 
the places in the Provincial Legislatures will fall vacant on account of the 
Alembers seeking election to the Central Legislature and fresh election 
W'ill liave to be ordered for all those Members who have been elected to the 
Central Legislature from the Provincial Legislatures, and this will involve 
a great deal of expenditure and unnecessary- delay. I am afraid both 
these points have not been visualisd by the framers of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Eeport, nor by the framers of the Bill novj before the 
Parliament, ’^hese are the Wo important points which ougjht to be con- 
sidered in connection with indirect election. 

There is another xioint about the co-extension of the pow'ers to the 
Upper and the Lower Houses. I believe that no Britishers would agree 
that the House of Tjords should enjoy th^ same jiow^^rs as the, House of 
Commons. If they do not agree in their owui case, w'hy should they 
thrust these things upon us, namely, that the Upiier House should have 
the same j)owers as the Lower House? 

“What you do not like for yourself, do not thrust it ui}on other.s.’’ 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Do the Englishmen like 
foreign rule as they do here in India? 

Br. Zianddin Ahmad: I -would leave that point to be develo]jed by my 
Honourable friend when he rises to speak. 

Now, coming to the- question of Pecleration, I would have very much 
like/d the Simon Commission Eeport that we should have our own Federa- 
tion for British India and let the princes look after themselves. I lielieve 
they are powerful and they are capable of looking after themselves and 
they ought to he the last people to demand any weightage in this 
Legislature. A weightage of about eight per cent, is given to them; 
it is ]irovided that ii half the number come in the Federation, then lialf 
of the remaining seats vdll be distributed amongst them, and, in this 
way, their weightage will rise to about 15 per cent. I think this v/eightage 
of 15 per cent, of the^ seats to the princes is very unreasonable. They 
are the minorities require protection, 

I now come to the question of the Statutory Eailw ay Board. We were 
always under the impression that the Government of India w^ould give 
opportunity to this Legislature to discuss the Eeport wdiich w^as framed 
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by II Committee sitting in London. I hud t]ie good fortune or the mis- 
fortune to he a memher of that Committee und i also signed this docii- 
meiitj and even this modest docunjent jihs noi; been gi\en eifecl to in 
the Bill before us. 

Mr. Laichand 2?avalra-i: Did you sign it against your wisli? 

Diu Siauddin Ahmad: I did not agree to some ]n'ovisions. We put in 
a very special clause and it is not in the Bill. Tliat tdauso runs*. 

^'‘Tlie Federal Minister, responsible for TranspoH aud Comrniiuicatioiis, may at any 
time convene a special meeting of th& Ttailway Authority for the purpose of discussing 
matters of policy or questions of public interest. At such meetings the Federal Miiiister 
will preside. The Federal AOnister may by order require or authorise the .Railway 
Authority to give effect to decisions of the Federal Government and the Legislature on 
matters of policy and it shall be obligatory on th.e Railway Authority to give effect to 
such decisions.” 

Tins is really one of the, very important recommendations wliicii I do 
mat find in the Bill. I have read the provisions relating to the Statutory 
Board in the Bill about half a dozen times, and I should lilce to be j:)ointed 
out by somebody who is enamoured with , it if there is aiw ])]'o vision to 
that effect. 

T.he next point we made out In the 'Report was that all the Flembors 
of the Statutory Board should be appointed by the Mini st or. But the 
majority suggested that three members should be appointed In' the Governor 
General in his discretion and four by the Governor General on the advice 
of the Federal Government, while we find in the present Bill that ‘hiot 
less than tht!.w.-sevenths” shall be appointed by the Governor (Jeueral 
in liis discretion, which means that he might a])point all tlio members 
of tlie Statutory Board. 

We now come to the question of rates and freiglits. This question was 
left to be si^e^cially discussed in tlie Legislature, but we find that this 
question has been left to the Governor General, and this Legislature has 
got no power to discuss any Bill without the recommendations, not the 
previous sanction, of the Gove-rxior General, 

Now, Sir, I shall probably have another opportunity in connection with 
tho Eaihvay Pludget to discuss this question in detail; but, before I con- 
e-hide, I alioulcl lihe to stress on one particular point in this Bill. I refer 
to section 181 of this Report, along with section 180 (o); and here they 
will find an entirely new proposal. It was not discussed by the Ijoiulon 
Committee. We have lent to the Railways a sum of 800 crores on which 
we realise an interest of 32 crores. Now, the Goveimor General, at his 
discretion, will fix tho, exact value of those raibvays vliicli we arc going 
to hand over to this Railway Authority over which we will ha vc-^ no ermO'oi 
in future. We will not he able to ask any questions, we will not lie able 
to pass that budget and we will have absolutely no say in it, because the 
vliole tiling has oecn banded over to a Committee by the Parliament. 
Now, the Governor General, in his discretion, will fix the value of the 
railways vbich we are handing over to the Committee and it is quite 
possible, or, I say likely, that it may be argued that a bridge, on which 
we spent a sum ' of seven crores in construction and three repairs, is not 
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wort'll soTen crores today, but is worth only about two crores, and, there- 
fore, the remaining five crores ought to be written ofi. Again, we borrow- 
ed moriei' at the rate of five or six per cent, and handed it over to the 
railways. Tliey will say that at that time the rate of interest \ras higher, 
but now we can get money at 8^ per cent. Therefore, it is quite likely 
that they may evaluate th^ 800 crores worth property at 600 crores and 
fix 3| per cent, rate of interest, so that by one stroke of the pen we will, 
lose an income of 12 cror€^ every year or it may be any amount. It will 
depend on the Governor General in his discretion, and, in this particular 
matter, I think we will be very badly off. The loss of interest will be 
made good by imposition of fresh taxation on the already over-taxed jieople 
of India. 

Sir, I will say one word more and that is about those persons who 
cannot speak for themselves and who are for ever deprived of the chance 
of speaking for themselves, and that is the people of British Baluchistan. 
Here we have provided that the Begulation which vdll be framed for them 
can even set aside an Act of the Legislature. It is very hard for them 
and we should do something to ameliorate their unfortunate position. 

Mr. Sham Lai (Ambala Division : Non-Muliammadan) : Sir, I rise to 
support the motion moved by my learned Leader. Much has been said 
about mutual goodwnll, and an appeal has been made that, if there is good- 
will on both sides, this Constitution will vm-k very well. It has also been 
remarked by the Honourable the Commerce Member that if do not 
accept it, what is the result? Well, Sir, while it is true that mutual 
goodwill is -always goocl,M will say that compromise with evil is a sin. 
Compromise with evil out of v/eakness is a great cowardice and a great sin, 
If we are not able to succeed, let us admit for a moment that we are not 
succeeding in our struggle, that direct action has no-t succeeded. I do not 
admit it. I say that if ibis Joint Parliamentary Committee lleport has 
].;een conceived in a spirit of domination and exploitation, it would be a 
sin and it w’-ould be a betrayal of the interests of the country to sign our 
own cleat]'! warrant. I do not believe in this helplessness and in this policy 
of defeatism. 1Tie Honourable the Commerce Member has asked, what 
is the remedy? We know the remedy and we shall have it. But he has 
not discussed the Joint Parliamentary Committee lleport on its merits; 
he lias only given the grounds as to why we should not reject it. What 
we say is that it is conceived in a spirit of political domination and ex- 
ploitation and we are not going to endorse it, and let this wish be conveyed 
to Parliament. What the future result will he, the future will determine. 
So far as goodwill is concerned, it is very good, and the safeguards will be 
woi-ked properly and reasonably. That is the argument. Another argu- 
ment is that these safeguards are evidence of responsibility, and if there had 
been no responsibility, there would have been no safeguard. That is a 
strange 'argument which has been given in this House. Heavy chains are 
evidence of liberty. We see nervous people keeping their small cash in big 
iron safes, the bankrupt’s making a demonstration of an iron safe in order 
to deceive people that he has got cash. These safeguards are bogus. 
There is no cash in them; there are only, forged notes and false coin in 
these safeguards (Laughter), and there is nothing which we can work. It 
is said that they will be worked in a spirit of goodwill, and Great Britain 
will lead us to Doniiniou Status. This we have to see from the past 
conduct of Great Britain. ' It has been said In this very House that it was 
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not. vise on the part of Great Britain to forget the pledge given !)y Lord 
Irwin. How are we to determine the past conduct? How are we _ to 
determine that the safeguards would be worked with inutinil goodwill? 
There have been old pledges, pledges given by Queen Victoria. We might 
forget those pledges, but there is the pledge given in 1929 that India would 
have Dominion Status. Wind about, that pledge which was given only 
six years ago? Even the supporters of G-overnTneiit cannot justify that 
attitude. There was a clear pledge and a promise, and there is a clear 
violation of the pledge. Then, there is tlie second pledge. The pledge 
was that this Constitution Act would be passed upon the agreed decisions, 
agreed between the representatives of India and Great Britain. What has 
our friend, Sir Cow^asji Jehangir, said? They presented a joint memo- 
randum and every single request and every single ]>roposal has been 
rejected. It was said that we should adopt the method of argument and 
persuasion, and not direct action. After all, the Eight Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Cownisji Jehangir and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, all 
adopted the method of persuasion. But did they succeed? For every 
demand that they made and for evei'y j^roposal that they made they got 
nothing but a safeguard. (Laughter.) I would rather say that the joint 
memorandum helped the Britisli Government in framing these safeguards. 
They v/anted to know what these people want and they were determined 
not to grant them. I remember the ease of a public prosecutor who was not 
prepared in his criminai appeal and he told, the opposing Counsel, ‘‘Well, 
1 have come to know that your case is very strong, and I should like to 
.withdraw the ease. W^lll you please let me know your strong points?” 
The lawwer thought he would do well to explain his strong points to the 
public prosecutor and then his client would He acquitted. The public 
prosecutor, after knowing his strong points, argued" ‘them very ably and 
the appeal waas rejected. This is how our Knights have acted. (Laughter.) 
They thought that where argument failed, they would have persuasion; 
and the same argument is being advanced today. They say they will try 
this to the end, because direct action is not open to them. They would 
accept what is given to them, because they cannot have direct action and 
fight boldly; and they ask us wdiat w'e are going to do. WHien the British 
retreated before the Germans, what did they do? They persevered in the 
struggle and fought. We know this country is going to be taxed; we know 
that the tax-paying capacity of the people has reached its limit. We know 
that the people are starving and wo know that the interests of the Imperial 
Services, the Anglo-Indian and the European Services, have been safeguard- 
ed in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Eeport. And if the poor people 
come to know that this white elephant is going to be tied to India, they 
will revolt; and we will ask them to revolt, because direct action is still 
open to us. We may not revolt owing to our weakness, but the starving 
people will reAnIt. There are safeguards for Anglo-Indians for the 
Europeans, for the Imperial Services. There is no safeguard for the poor 
people. His Excellency said in this House that India dwells in her 
cottages: if the nation dAvells in cottages, provide, for that nation. Where 
is the provision for that nation? What do we find for the Imperial Ser- 
vices? Their pensions, their Lee loot, everything is maintained: and what 
else do you find in this political document? You find what sort of medical 
attendance they should have — the Imperial Service man should have. With 
regard to his posting and transfer, the' Minister will not have any control. 
Is it a document of the Constitution ? I think it is a Moore’s Family 
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Jeclieinc (Laiigliter) which provides what an Imperial Service man may 
.^at, how many bed-sheets he will have and what he shall do. I remember 
i speech of the present Home Member, when he was Finance Member of 
;he Punjab Legislative Council: speaking about his coat, he said: ‘'Look 
it the hard lot of these I. C. S. people; under this ten per cent, cut, you 
io not realise what hardships we are suffering. Look at my coat which is 
ive years old” (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member): If my Honourable 
friend wishes to quote me, I wish he would quote me correctly : 1 did not 
say five years old : I said twenty years old. (Eenewed Laughter.) 

Mr, Sham Lai: I am sorry. I think it should have been provided in 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee s Leport that the I. C. S. men should 
have two suits every, year (Laughter), that he should have so many bed- 
sheets. Put what about the cottage dwellers? What safeguard have you 
provided for them? The answer is: “If w^e were to safeguard the interests 
of the bread and butter of the cottage dweller, whom are we going to 
eat? The interests of bread and butter are safe in our stomach”. There 
is no safeguard for the cottage dweller. I say, he should be protected and 
safeguarded. Why has this Village Uplift Movement failed? Mr. Brayne 
is a sincere man and I have -great respect for him : but the movement 
has failed because the Government do not provide any funds : Government 
do not x^rovide any money; you may start any movement, you may appoint 
any officers; but if you do not give money, if all the resources of India 
are going to be mortgaged to the military and to the Imperial Services, 
there cannot be any money left. We do not want that kind of democracy. 
Mr. Churchill is afraid of giving an instrument of abdication. Congress and 
Congress people are prepared to abdicate if the poor people in the villages 
are provided for. Let there be no democracy : but let there be money 
|)rovided for the cottage dwellers; let there be that provision in the Consti- 
lution Act : let half the money realised from every village be spent for the 
uplift of that village; let them do it. But can they do it?^ Then ^the 
military would starve; the Indian Civil Service and the Imperial Services 
would "starve : they wwild have old coats, — twenty years old,^ It is all 
a question of money: it is not of political power: the question is, are 
you prepared to give any money? This question of safeguards is no ques- 
tion at all: there are only two questions involved in it; the first 
is, has any right been transferred? If any right has been transferred, it 
has been so hedged in by safeguards that it is worth nothing. As regards 
these safeguards, we start wdth an initial handica]i. I remember a remark 
of my Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, w^ho is sitting opposite to me, 
who is going to vote for the Government. When the Eowlatt Act was 
being expirdned to him by the then Deputy Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioner said: “Well, this is after all a precautionary measure. If 
you behave well, no harm can be done to you”; and he then gave an 
illustration: he said: “Supposing you go for a walk with me every day, 
and I, as a matter of precaution, carry a pistol in my pocket; you know 
you are a great friend of mine and I would not shoot you. But, of course, 

I carry it as a matter of precaution”. Mr. Lai Chand then said: “Weil, 
Sir, it is quite ah right : you are my friend : I have not got the least sus- 
picion about you : but if you are the sole judge as to whether I am 
behaving properly or not, I ^vould not, take the risk of being shot.” 
(Laughter.) A report v/as made against him and he knows how he had to 
clear himself. This is the honest opinion he gave and I think he will 
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stick to it. If you arm yourself to the teeth, if you begin to make provision 
for the education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans, if ^ou begin to provide 
'medical attendance for your Imperial Services, if you provide everything 
for these, people, but if you dO' not provide anything for the poor people, 
if you do not provide for the proper exercise of his responsibility by the 
• Governor, we cannot trust it: as was said by an Honourable friend, after 
ail, the Governor is not an angel : he might commit mistakes, and what 
is the object of democracy? That one single man’s decision or discretion 
should be controlled by the votes of the people. If you give everything 
to the Governor or the Governor General, it would be a farce of a democracy 
and not democracy at all. And what sort of democracy are you going to 
have ? Democracy in the sense that you are going to have Secret Cliambei 
in the Federal Assembly: the Viceroy w,itii his three Counsellors, one 
Financial Adviser and one Advocate-General; this wall be the Secret 
Cb amber and tliis would be worse than dyarchy. The Viceroy having 
decided among his Counsellors will only have to come to the Cabinet and 
say: “Well: it is my special responsibility and my individual discretion: 
all these Departments made over to me justify me in taking this step; and 
as you know, Ministers, I have got the right to dismiss you'’. Naturally 
the J^Iinisters would say: ''Huziir, we accept your decis,ion. (Laughter.) 
AVe accept it : Do not dismiss us : we would be humiliated if you do so : 
we are ready to endorse everything”. Thereupon, the Viceroy -would say: 
“You are very good Ministers and you have given yjroof of working this 
Constitution: India will now advance towards Dominion Status”. . 

I only want to give one more story. I remember a school incident whicdi 
took place forty years ago. As I came from the village, I had great 
#; attraction for Eamlila procession. I went with several school boys to see 
that procession, and what Vve sa\Y was this : some of our class fellows were 
taking part as Eania and Lakshmana and Sita in that procession and they 
were being carried, and people were w^orsliipping them and touching their 
feet, and so on: some of rny class fellows became veiy^ envious : next year, 
when the day came, they said: “We will also try to become Eama and 
Lakshmana and Sita: these are being worshipped”. So they tried and 
became Eama and Lakshmana and Sita, and, of course, they wwe wor- 
shipped and given very good food : they w^ere given offerings^- and when 

the Eamlila procession was over, they came to us and we asked them how’’ 
they fared. They said: “Oh, we fared very badly: we did not know : of 
course in the towui and bazaar we were worshipped and we were respected; 
but, after the procession was over, we were taken in a tent and our ears 
were pulled and we were scolded and told that we did not know liov' to 
act as a king or as a soldier and we said that we were students and we 
have never '^vmrked as rulers or soldiers; and they said that if we did not 
know how to act jis soldiers or rulers, we should do as they said, otherwise 
vm would not be taken next year”, . Then prompters were engaged, and, 
of course, they complied with their orders. This vmuld be the 

fate of our Ministers. (Laughter.) We also put one further ques- 
tion and asked them where the Eamlila money had gone. 

They said: “Oh, we were not paid anything: the managers pocketed 
all the money Well, this Federal Assembly, this Federal Cabinet, this 
Provincial Cabinet, is going to be a Eamlila Committee. (Loud Laughter.) 
The Members of the Cabinet will distribute the money among themselves, 
leaving Hama, Lakshmana and Sita to play their part. Well, I ask, do 
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you want to have such an Assembly? Do you want sueli a Constitution? 
I am sure, nobody would like to have such a- Constitution. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) : The Honourable 
Member's time is up, ' 

Mr. Sham Lai: I have nothing more to say, Sir. 

Sardar Sant Siiigli: Sir, my mind is inevitably drawn' back to the days 
when my friends, the delegates to the First Bound Table Conference, came 
back to India with a message of peace and goodwill. They told us then 
that they had gone there and had conquered. They told us that they had 
caught the imagination of the British statesmen, they had impressed*^ upon 
the British public the necessity of giving reforms to India and that they 
had created an impression there which gave them a strong hope that India 
had a bright future. They also told us that the British public were willing 
to concede everything to Indians, provided, — and this was a big proviso, — 
provided the one party in India, the one political ox’ganisatioii in India, 
meaning thereby the Congress, came in and took part in the deliberations 
of the Bound Table Conference, Some of our friends, who had gone to 
England as delegates, are here today. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. Mody, 
Mr. 'Ghuznavi, our friend, the Knight of the Anglo-Indians, Sir Henry 
Gidney, Mr. Joshi, all of them came back full of cheer, full of great hopes. 
They returned with a distinct optimistic outlook from the English shores, 
and this contagion soon caught everybody. I clearly remember, Sir, that 
when one Honourable Member, — ^I am sorry he is 3iot in the present Assem- 
bly — my friend, Mr. B. E. Puri, preached caution, a wave of indignation 
passed over the House, Sir, I do not, for a moment, doubt the sincerity 
of these gentlemen, I do not, for a moment, doubt tlie earnestness with 
which they pleaded the cause of India at the Bound Table Conference in 
England. They probably believed then that England was willing to listen 
to the demands of India, England w'as willing to listen s\mpHthetically 
to the demands of India, to concede real power to this House after they 
had deliberated over wditit they call the kiiotty problem of the Indian 
Constitution. Sir, they had good cause to be optimistic, because the last 
message which the Priine Minister of England gave them was coiichecl in 
very happy terms. This is what he said : 

‘‘Fimilly, I hope, and trust, and I pray, tiiat by our labours together India will 
come to possess the only thing she now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion 
amongst the British Commonwealth of Nations — v/hat she now lacks for that — the 
responsibilitie.s and the cares, the burdens) and the difficulties but the pride and honour 
of responsible seif -Government.” 

T];iis was the message that our friends brought back. Then they 
succeeded in roping in the Congress; they succeeded in persuading the other 
parties to join the Second Bound Table Conference. What is the tone of 
their speeches today? We hear Sir Hemw Gidney, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Mr. Modj and several others, speak in a diheront tone from wdiat they said 
soon after their return from Engalnd. ■ Where is that optimism in them? 
Where is that cheerfulness? It is missing there , . . . 

Captain Sardar Siier Muhammad Khan,: It is not missing, their, cheer- 
fulness is still there. 
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Sardar Sant Singli: Of eourse, cheerfulness is still in my friend, Captain 
Slier Miiliammad Khan, because he has to please his constituency 1 Sir, 
today the moderates, the liberals and even legalists are vainly searching for 
the expression ''Dominion Status” in the literature of the Joint Parliament- 
ary Committee Eeport and the present Bill. But I will furnish them a clue. 
A elief on board a steamer went up to his Captain and asked him: "Sir, do 
you call a thing to have been lost when you know where it is?” "‘Of 
course, not” replied the Captain. "Then Sir, your tea kettle lies at the 
bottom of the sea”. Similarly, the Dominion Status lies at the bottom 
of the sea of safeguards and special responsibilities. But where are those 
pledges given by Plis Majesty, by His Majesty’s Government, by the 
Prime Minister, by the British Cabinet and all the successive Viceroys 
of India, from time to time? Those pledges have disappeared. The Sec- 
retary of State, the Great Mughal at Whitehall, felt sh^^ of the term 
"Dominion Stiitus” when he was heckled in the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee when he appeared as a witness before it. 

Weil, Sir, this makes me think seriously of another aspect of the ques- 
tioii, and it is this. We all remember that recently evtTy one 
of us took our oath of allegiance to the King Emperor before 
we took our seats in this Plouse. It is a serious thing to be considered 
how'! far the oath is binding on me wdien the same bath of allegiance is not 
binding upon the Members of Hi^ Majesty s Cabinet if they can so shame- 
lessly repudiate all the pledges that were given to us by His Majesty him- 
self. That is a serious question to be considered, and I invite the atten- 
tion of my Honourable friends, wdio are occupy ingj the Government 
Benches, to give a serious thought to it. This brings me, Sir, to another 
question. Reallj'^ one does not feel very enthusiastic in discussing this 
Eeport in this House. One could understand that when we were asked to 
consider the proposals under the White Paper, we were asked to make a 
constructive contribution, so that, before those proposals were put before 
the Joint Parlnimentary Committee, the latter might be in possession of 
the considered opinion of this House as to the modifications demanded by 
this country. It ■was assured that the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
would give some thought to those suggestions of ours. That discussion 
took place in this Plouse, and chough the- Assembly then was very docile, 
yet even they carried the Eesolution which was sponsored by you, Sir. 
Certain constructive proposals were made, but those proposals, we find, 
have not had the least ehect upon the Members of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. Today, the Honom'able Sir Joseph Bhore asked us, why do 
you reject this, •what is this attitude of rejecting this Bill, what will you 
gain by that baiTCii policy? I was very carefully and attentively listening 
to the speech of my Honourable friend, and I thought that he '^vould give 
us a lead in the matter and would tell us what other course was open to 
us, so that our view^s might be considered sympathetically by the Parlia- 
ment. W gave our views once and they were rejected. We are willing 
to give our views again, provided there is some assurance that our views 
will receive some consideration. The tone of the speeches that liav^-e been 
made on behalf of the Government by the Honourable Members on the 
Treasury/ Benches have created this impressioA on me that even the Mem- 
bers of the Government do not seriously believe in the recommendations 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. ("Hear, hear” from the Opx^osi- 
tion Benches.) P7hat, Sir, is the need tO' consider it? The democratic 
form of Government has come to be liked by the greater portion of human 
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beings in lliib \\oiidj because it possesses oiiiy one charm, and that charm 
is that it leduGBs to the ininimuin the dangers of a bloody revoiutioii. Is 
there tiii\ otiici cljazin in it? If you want to get rid ot a despot, you iniist 
MJi iiiin and tlius put him out of th© way. If you want to get rid of a 
despotic Government, you will ^ have to shed blood. But, under the 
dem0v.ia.tic fuiiii ot (..lOYeiniiientj after a given period, "we have simplv to go 
to the people and ask for their mandate, come back and form the Govern- • 
iiienl. That is the charm in the democratic form of Government. That is. 
the siinpie advantage wiiich the humanity values and which we v^alue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) : The Honourable 
Memiier lias exceeded his time. He has already spoken for fifteen minutes. 

Sardar Sant Singht I will finish in two minutes. So, my submission is 
that if England really wants to introduce a really democratic form of 
Govi.ainnent, give us tliat Government which can be changed at the will of 
the electorate. That is the pixiposition which I put before the House. If 
that Government is not going to he given to us, if we are to be elected by 
the method of indirect election, that would not be democratic Govern- 
ment; it may be anything else. In conclusion, I wanted to say something 
about certain defects in the Government of India Bill with regard to the 
communal question, but I have no time and I must leave it at this stage. 

I will simply say that, if we really want to win self-government, we must 
tell the British public that we are disappointed at this Bill, and that we have 
no Oiher course open to us but to reject this Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee liepioid. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Eahim) : Before adjourning 
the House, the Chair desires to inform Honourable Members that the 
House has already had 24 speakers on this motion, but the Chair believes 
that there are still some more Members i;vho desire to take part in this 
debate. Besirles, tliere is the Honourable the Header of the House who has 
got to reply to the ent-ire debate, and, the Chair thinks, it is also the desire 
of the House that iiiere must be sufficient time for putting the questions 
arising out of the different amendments to the vote of the House. The 
Chair, therefore, thinks, that it would be the general desire of the Honour- 
able Members that the House should suspend questions tomorrowu 
(Cheers.) At the same time, the Chair would ask Honourable Alembers, 
who wish to take part in the debate tomorrow', to confine themselves 
strictly to the time limit wffiich has been agreed to by the House. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Bleven of the Clock on Thuisday, the 
7th February, 19B5. 
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